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ABSTRACT 

The Decision Process curriculum module is part of a 
consumer education series (grades 9-1 U; adults, including elderly) 
that emphasizes a process approach with a spiral organization. The 
process approach helps the student in a changing consumer world to 
function rationally and in a manner consistent with personal values, 
while the spiral organization emphasizes recurring experiences with 
the same basic processes as well as progressive process development 
and expansion. Eight pages of decision process assessment items are 
included for teachers to use for student pre-assessment and lesson 
planning. The decision process module involves six objectives: (1) 
recognizing a decision-problem, (2) considering alternatives, (3) 
clarifying alternatives, (4) predicting consequences, (5) analyzing 
alternatives, and (6) ordering alternatives. A section in the guide 
is devoted to each of these six objectives and clarifies the 
objectives and consumer competency with sample teacher-learner 
dialogue that includes both suggested teacher response and possible 
learner response. Teachers may decide to administer a post-assessment 
which is identical to the pre-assessment. (EA^ 
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Foreword 

Consumer products, product standards, services, legislation, and regulations are ever changing 
and multiplying. Faced with change and multiplicity, everyone — youth or adult — finds it 
necessary to master sl^ills in order to function as a rational, responsible, and satisfied consumer. 

The need for consumer education has been recognized by various facets of society. In the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, the U.S. Congress charged each state with pro- 
viding consumer education in federally supported vocational education programs. Increasingly 
teachers' feedback to the U.S. Office of Education has called for materials to use in teaching 
consumer education. 

Consumer Education Curriculum l\/todules: A Spiral-Process Approach has been developed in 
response to the U.S. Office of Education's request for materials to help learners function in their 
roles as consumers. The modules are intended for flexible use by teachers. They can be 
adapted to any content area; for use with learners of varying abilities, ages, and socioeconomic 
and cultural backgrounds; and to class and nonclass situations. 

The process approach to curriculum makes these modules unique and a significant contribution 
to conc-.imer education. Their effectiveness has already been evidenced by the results of field 
testing with teachers of consumer education in home economics, business education, and 
distributive education programs across the nation. The success and completion of the project 
were dependent upon the cooperative efforts of these teachers and their learners. 

The modules were prepared pursuant to a contract wit' the U.S. Office of Education by North 
Dakota State University. Patricia D. Murphy, Professor of Home Economics Education and 
Associate Dean of the College of Home Economics, served as the project director. Helen Pyle 
Cavanaugh and Carol Geer were full-time curriculum writers. The project staff also included 
Jane Plihal, evaluation specialist, LaVonne Elsbernd and Maxine Norman, graduate assistants. 

The indication and belief is that these modules will help consumers learn processes which 
they can always use regardless of how products, product standards, services, legislation, 
and regulations change and multiply. 



L D. Loftsgard, President 
North Dakota State University 
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THE TEACHING OF CONSUMER EDUCATION 

Consumer Education Curriculum Modules: A Spiral-Process Approach has been developed 
to meet a need expressed by teachers. The need is for curriculum materials that lead learners 
to function as questioning, creative, and critical consumers. This set of modules is directed 
toward developing these qualities by focusing upon the crucial role of the processes by which 
information ts acquired, values are explored, decisions are made, and action is taken. The 
modules contain learnings vvhich guide learners tovvard internalizing and mastering these 
processes. 

The process approach is new in consumer education. It facilitates learning which enables 
the student in a changing consumer world to function rationally and in a manner consistent 
with his values. The spiral organization emphasizes recurring experiences with the same basic 
processes. The processes are further developed and expanded as they appear again and again. 



Rationale 

Many models and definitions of consumer education have been proposed. It is generally agreed 
that consumer education has a value orientation. It is often implied that the goal is to develop 
"good consumers." However, what is meant by "good" is not usually defined. Is the "good 
consumer" the one who does the best job of Si'tisfying personal and family needs and wants, 
or is the "good consumer" the one who operates in such a way as to further the economic 
health of society, or are there yet other characteristics of the "good consumer ? 

Because the factual content of consumer education increases greatly and changes rapidly, it 
is not possible to teach consumers "everything they need to know." In order for consumers to 
use the vast amount of available information, they need to be aware of and skilled in those 
processes that assist consumers in sorting, interpreting, and analyzing this information. As 
consumers internalize the processes of inquiry, valuing, decision, and consumer action, they 
develop integrated consumer behavior. 

Merely exposing the learner to a variety of processes is not sufficient. He must learn the nature 
of the process, know where and how it can and has been used, and be involved himself in 
using the process. The curriculum must provide episodes for inferring, for synthesizing, for 
judging, for the confrontation with issues, and for assessing and predicting consequences. 
What is most important is not what facts the students learn but rather the processes they learn 
to use to develop their ideas. Thus, the decision was made to develop modules that focused 
on process rather than on the acquisition of information or content. 

The Framework 

Extensive review of curriculum materials in consumer education provided the background for 
the development of a framework for teaching consumer education. The framework specifies 
value orientations and identifies consumer proficiences. It can be observed that consumers 
display a var'eiy of different behaviors. These behaviors are grouped along a continuum from 
egocentric to other-centered. The continuum is divided into levels to aid in identifying the 
learner's progress. The framework serves as an organizational tool and is not intended to 
represent mutually exclusive stages. Consumer behavior matures and develops with the 
assistance of the process we call education. (The entire framework is found on page xii.) The 
following is a summary of the framework. 
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Level I consumers tend to be impulsive. Immediate needs and wants determine most of their 
consumer habits. 

Level II consumers tend to champion consumer rights. They accept many half-truths and their 
actions may be in conflict with their values. 

Level III consumers' actions are based upon facts and values. They are strongly influenced 
by the total environment — both present and predicted. 

Level IV consumers are motivated by their concern that their fellowmen be active public 
decision-makers. They are dedicated to truth and use their personal resources to accomplish 
th^tfir goals. 

The framework identifies the developmental tasks to be accomplished by consumer education, 
and the definition of consumer education delineates the scope of the discipline. The educational 
goal thus becomes the development of the mental skills necessary to continued learning by 
increasingly competent, well-informed consumers. To progress from Level I to Level IV the 
consumer must master and internalize the processes of inquiry, valuing, decision, and rational 
consumer action. The content is these four processes and their component parts rather than 
topic-oriented subject matter. 



The Spiral-Process Approach 

Four basic processes have been identified as necessary for a person to use in moving through 
the levels of consumer behavior identified in the framework. The processes are the basis for 
the continuing development of consumers. 

I. Inquiry process 
il. Valuing process 

III. Decision process 

IV. Action process 

The paradigm or model representing the spiral-process approach to consumer education is 
found on page xv. 

The spiraling of the processes permits learners' -epeated exposure to the processes them- 
selves and to concepts at different levels of complexity, and it provides the repetition necessary 
for meaningful learning. Spiraling allows the teacher to plan the degree of repetition to corre- 
spond to the changing interests of learners and their increasing ability to understand abstrac- 
tions. 

Each of the basic processes implies and includes a cluster of inter-related skills which are 
developed in the module. 



The process of inquiry includes: 

1 . recognizing a problem 

2. considering tentative solutions (hypothesizing) 

3. clarifying terms and concepts 

4. collecting data and evaluating data sources 

5. analyzing data to test the hypothesis and developing a conclusion 

6. applying the conclurion to new situations. 
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The process of valuing includes: 

1 . recognizing value components of a situation 

2. considering value-relevant behavior 

3. clarifying values exemplified and identifying conflicting values 

4. hypothesizing about value sources and supporting the hypothesis 

5. analyzing value alternatives and hypothesizing about possible consequences 

6. examining value preferences 

The process of decision brings together the results of .'le inquiry and valuing modules and further 
includes: 

1. recognizing a decision-problem 

2. considering alternatives 
?. clarifying alternatives 

4. predicting consequences 

5. analyzing alternatives 

6. ordering alternatives 

The process of consumer action represents a culmination of the others and includes: 

1 . recognizing issues 

2. considering evidence and alternative actions 

3. clarifying consumer actions 

4. organizing evidence and selecting actions 

5. analyzing actions and accepting consequences 

6. initiating and evaluating actions 

The set of modules is designed to teach proficiency in performing processes essential to 
intelligent consumer behavior. 

Use of the Modules 

Recognizing that curriculum materials are more effective when adapted by the teacher for 
specific groups of learners, the modules have been developed for teacher use. The modules 
are intended for flexible use and are appropriate for learners from grade 9 through adults, in 
class or non-class situations and with vocational youth groups. Many of the activities can be 
adapted by the teacher for independent learning and individualized instruction situations. 

Pre- and post-assessment devices are included to assist in measuring learning. The materials 
are competency-based and include instructional objectives and learning activities. Resources 
and related readings are also included. 

Each learning experience is built to teach a process or portion thereof. Infinite adaptations are 
possible. Experiences may be used "as is" to teach consumer proficiencies or adapted and 
supplemented with other learnings. For instance, a lesson may include a situation about the 
consumer problems of an automobile purchaser. The situation could be replaced with one 
about the consumer problems of grocery shoppers. 

Consumer Education Curriculum Modules: A Spiral-Process Approacli is not designed to 
replace existing curriculum materials. Rather, it is to help the teacher alter the focus of present 
instruction in consumer education by providing the means for emphasizing the processes 
necessary for the development of competent consumers. 
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FRAMEWORK 

The Consumer Education Curriculum Modules: A Spiral-Process Approach was developed to 
help an individual assume responsibilii/ for gaining satisfaction and an improved well-being for 
himself and others in present and future generations by developing consumer capabilities, skills 
and understandings. Consumer well-being is a state of existence (life) characterized by the rational 
approach to the consumption of goods and services in a manner consistent with values influenced 
by a concern for one's fellowman and the preservation of the environment. Clusters of observable 
behavior and implied attVJdes have been described to delineate consumer growth. The levels are 
seen as building upon one another until the consumer ultimately shows involvement and commit- 
ment through his behavior. The activities of the modules have been designed to facilitate growth 
toward Level !V. 



Level I consumers choose, buy, and use according to their present needs and 
wants. They have only a sketchy idea of their roles as consumers and a hazy 
notion of their real needs and wants. They tend to be impulsive, unaware of 
conditions that influence theic behavior, and secure with their past patterns for 
acquiring. In short, there is little evidence of critical thinking employed at this 
stage. 

Level II consumers are part of the current consumer movement. They have 
knowledge of the decision process when carrying out many of their comsumer 
activities. They have a pseudosophistication in the marketplace. Their well- 
intended involvement in bettering the environment and socia' well-being for all 
may result in demands based upon half-truths which disregard the long-range 
implications of their actions. Value clarification is just beginning at this level. 

Level III consumers' behavior shows the results of the integration of their per- 
sonal values with judgments based upon facts. They attempt to assess the 
effects of spin-offs before carrying out decisions. They are strongly influenced 
by the total environment — both present and predicted. 

Level IV consumers set priorities and exercise their influence upon the public 
and private sectors of the economy to improve conditions for present and future 
generations. They are the "superstars " among consumers, promoting change or 
the status quo In the interest of continued and improved well-being of all. They 
are truly involved in the role of public decision -maker. 
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COMPETENCIES FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION 



Over-arching Competency for the 
Consumer Education Curriculum 
Modules: A Spiral-Process Approach 




The learner's consumer behavior 
Is characterized by inquiry, valuing, 
decision, and consumer action. 



The individual has internalized the processes of inquiry, valuing, decision, and consumer action 
so that he reacts persistently and consistently with a set of related consumer situations. 
This basic orientation enables the consumer to reduce and order the complex world and to 
act effectively in it. 

The process of moving toward this competency is continuous and never-ending. One must 
master the four consumer competencies to attain the over-arching competency. When these 
consumer competencies are used by the consumer as an integrated system, the consumer 
will approach mastery of the over-arching competency. 

Mastery is taken to mean the skillful performance of: a) each element within a process, b) each 
element in combination with other elements in the total process, c) independent application 
of the process, and d) cooperative application of the process. 
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CONSUMER COMPETENCY: 

The consumer will use at a level of mas- 
tery the Inquiry Process In relation 'io 
consumer behavior. 



CONSUMER COMPETENCY: 

The consumer will use at a level of mas- 
tery the Valuing Process in relation to 
consumer behavior. 



CONSUMER COMPETENCY: 

The consumer will use at a level of mas- 
tery the Decision Process in relation to 
consumer behavior. 



OBJECTIVE: 

Having completed the planned learnings 
in Inquiry, the learner will demonstrate 
use of the inquiry process at a level of 
mastery by: 

1 ) recognizing a problem 

2) considering tentative solutions 

3) clarifying terms 

4) collecting data 

5) analyzing data 

6) applying conclusion 

OBJECTIVE: 

Having completed the planned learnings 
in Valuing, the learner will demonstrate 
use of the valuing process at a level of 
mastery by: 

1 ) recognizing value components 

2) considering value-relevant behavior 

3) clarifying values exemplified 

4) hypothesizing about value sources 

5) analyzing value alternatives 

6) examining value preferences 

OBJECTIVE: 

Having completed the planned learnings 
in Decision, the learner will demonstrate 
use of the decision process at a level of 
mastery by: 

1 ) recognizing a decision-problem 

2) considering alternatives 

3) clarifying alternatives 

4) predicting consequences 

5) analyzing alternatives 

6) ordering alternatives 



CONSUMER COMPETENCY: 



OBJECTIVE: 



The consumer will use at a level of mas- 
tery the rational consumer 4ct/on Process 
in relation to consumer behavior. 



Having completed the planned learnings 
in Action, the learner will demonstrate 
use of the rational consumer action 
process at a level of mastery by: 

1 ) recognizing issues 

2) considering evidence and alternative 
actions 

3) clarifying consumer actions 

4) organizing evidence and selecting actions 

5) analyzing actions and accepting conse- 
quences 

6) initiating and evaluating actions 



' CONSUMER EDUCATION — A DEFINITION 

Consumer education is the process for gaining satisfaction through the considered use of 
personal and environmental resources. It promotes the development of a system for handling 
the continuous flow of consumer information while building consumer skills, principles, and 
understandings. At the same time, it assists the individual in his translation of past experiences 
into generalizations for future application. Its worth must be measured in terms of its contribu- 
tions to the improved well-being of present and future generations. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE DECISION PROCESS 



The decisions that consumers must make during this decade will not necessarily be similar to 
the consumer decisions that will be made in the next decade. Each citizen, whether depen- 
dent, unemployed, working, or retired, must make public and personal decisions which affect 
not only the individual's life but also the community and the welfare of future generations. 

The decision process brings together the results of the inquiry process and the valuing proc> 
ess. In order for the consumer to function at the higher levels of consumer behavior, decision 
skills must be mastered. These skills include recognizing a decision-problem, considering 
altematives in terms of values and knowledge, predicting consequences of alternatives and 
supporting the predictions, analyzing alternatives in terms of the predicted consequences, and 
ordering altematives on the basis of value priorities and acceptability of consequences. For 
additional information about the process of decision the reader is referred to Related read- 
ings, page 127. 

Learnings are included which involve students in both individual and group decision skills. The 
main objective of all learnings which follow is to help consumers gain a level of mastery in the 
process of decision. Because topics chosen serve as a vehicle to teach a process, the teacher 
should adapt the learnings by substituting issues of interest to the students. 
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Administering the Decision Process Pre-Assessment 

Before beginning to use the 'earning experiences within Decision the teacher may wish to 
administer a group of pre-assessment questions from among those presented in the Decision 
process assessment items, pages 3-17. The Matrix of decision process assessment 
items, page 75, may be used as a guide in selecting questions. 

This pre-assessment provides evidence regarding each learner's ability to perform the objec- 
tives of the decision process prior to participating in the learning experiences. Such eviderice 
is useful in planning lessons to meet the educational needs of learners. From the decision 
pre-assessment results, the teacher can identify those objectives of the process which require 
greatest emphasis. 

What is being evaluated is the learner's ability to perform the decision process. The 
leamer is not being tested for knowledge of specific topics. Therefore, the topics of the assess- 
ment questions and the topics of the learning experiences need not be the same. 

The Answer Icey for the decision process assessment items is found on page 74. No 
form for the learner answer sheet has been included since the teacher will want to select 
from among the questions those which are appropriate for a particular group of leamers. As 
learners re-encounter the decision process, the teacher could select more complex assess- 
ment questions. 

Since learners will take the same evaluative questions following the decision process learning 
experiences selected by the teacher, the copies of the questions may be reused for the post- 
assessment. If this procedure is followed, the teacher would direct learners to respond to 
questions on an answer sheet or on a blank sheet of paper. 

A comparison of the learner s pre-assessment and post-assessment responses will help 
measure whether and to what extent the leamer has developed the stated Consumer Compe- 
tency for Decision. (Directions for administering the decision process post-assessment are 
found on page 73.) 
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DECISION PROCESS ASSESSMENT ITEEMS 



Ed is 25 years old, married, and the father of two children. He v/ants to make sure that 
if he should die or be unable to work while his children are under 18 years of age, his 
children would be provided for financially. What is Ed's decision-problem? Check one 
response. 

A. How much money is needed to provide for the children's support? 

B. What method of providing for his children's support is best for Ed? 

C. Would Ed's wife be able to support the family if he would be unable to do so? 

D. How much and what type of life insurance does Ed now have? 



IVIr. and IVIrs. Steinberg live in New York. In July, they plan to visit their grandchildren 
in Wyoming. What decision-problem do the Steinberg's face? Check one response. 

A. What means of transportation is best for the Steinbergs to use in traveling to 

Wyoming? 

B. What is the best time of the year for the Steinbergs to visit their grandchildren? 

C. How much money do the Steinbergs have to spend on their trip? 

D. How much time will it take the Steinbergs to travel to Wyoming? 



Hank's barber always cuts Hank's hair shorter than Hank wants and requests. Hank is 
not satisfied with this barber. Now it is time for him to get another haircut. What is 
Hank s decision-problem? Check one response. 

A. Why does the barber cut Hank's hair shorter than requested? 

B. What is the latest hair style for men? 

C. Should Hank try a different barber? 

D. To what barbers do Hank's friends go? 



Peter's grandmother gave him fifty cents. He wants to spend the money on a toy. What 
is Peter's decision-problem? Check one response. 

A. What toy should Pete" buy? 

B. Should Peter save the money? 

C. Does Peter already have several toys? 

D. What did Peter's grandmother tell him about spending money? 
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5-9. A close frienc' borrowed your almost new car. Later you noticed a large dent in the 
fender. Some of the different ways the situation could be handled are listed below. 
Each suggested reaction reflects personal values. Name a value indicated by each re- 
action provided. Do not use a value more than once. 

5. Tell the friend that you have noticed a dent and ask if he knows anything about how 
it could have happened. 

Value: 

6. Have the car fixed even if your insurance won't cover it and you have to borrow 
the money. 

Value: 

7. Avoid mentioning the dent unless the friend brings the subject up. 
Value: 

8. Get someone to say that he hit the car so that you can get insurance to pay for 
fixing the dent. 

Value: 

9. Look the car over with anyone who is about to borrow it so that both of you will 
know if anything has happened when you aren't driving it. 

Value: 



10-12. Situation: The drinking water in your city has been contaminated. One of the large 
manufacturing plants is dumping poisonous materials into the main source 
of water. Everyone has been instructed to drink bottled water until further 
notice. 

10. List three questions you could investigate about this problem. 



11. List three alternative solutions to the 12. Predict one consequence of each 
problem: alternative: 

a. a. Consequence for alternative a: 



b. Consequence for alternative b: 



c. Consequence for alternative c: 
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13-18. Ron and Cyndi have driven their car for five years and It Is In need of costly re- 
pairs. Ron and Cyndi both work so they must have transportation. Below, list 
three alternatives which Ron and Cyndi could consider as ways to deal with their 
problem. 

10. 

14. 

15. 

For each alternative you listed above, predict one consequence. 

16. Consequence for #13: 

17. Consequence for #14: 

18. Consequence for #15: 
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19-28. Mark lives in an apartment in which the heating system and all the appliances are run 
by electricity. He has noticed that he is using more and tiiore electricity, and he wants 
to reduce the amount he uses so that his electric bill is not so high. 



A representative of the electric company inspected Mark s apartment and suggested 
the following alternative ways to decrease Marks electric bill. For each alternative, 
find the expected consequence in the second column and write the letter of that con- 
sequence in the blank before the alternative. 

Mark s overall value is to spend less money on electricity. On the line in parentheses, 
list another value that is related to spending less for electricity and which seems to be 
involved in that particular combination of an alternative and its expected consequence. 
Ust a different value on each line. 



Consequences 

19. Turn the thermostat down. 

(20 ) 

21. Keep doors and windows closed 
when heat is on. 



(22. 



-) 



Alternatives 

A Less heat will escape from the 
apartment 

B May have to wear a sweater or 
jacket 

C May take more time to do 



23. Wash dishes by hand instead of 
using the dishwasher. 



(24. 



-) 



25. Have the landlord put on storm win- 
dows in the cold season. 



(26. 



-) 



27. Defrost the freezer more frequently. 
(28 ) 
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29-34. Cathy is from a large family that cannot afford to send her through college. She, how- 
ever. IS determined to get a college education and now is in her second year. Cathy 
would like to spend more time studying so that she could get more out of her classes. 



Cathy works as a nurse's aide two nights a week and during weekends. Each week 
she earns $48 for thirty-two hours of work. Because she works weekends, Cathy is not 
able to spend as much time as she would like with her friends. 

Cathy has just been offered a job in the communications office at the college. She may 
schedule her hours anytime, but she is limited to twenty hours per week. Her pay would 
be $40 a week. 

Cathy is considering three choices: 
A Take the new job 
B Stay on the nurse's aide job. 
C Take both jobs, working fifty-two hours each week. 

29. Predict two likely consequences if Cathy takes the new job. 

30. Predict two likely consequences if Cathy stays on the aide job. 

31. Predict two likely consequences if Cathy takes both jobs, working fifty-two hours 
each week. 

32. Name three values involved in this situation. 

33. Consider your responses for questions #29 through 31 . What choice is Cathy most 
likely to make? 

34. Defend your choice 




35-40. Assume that you live with one other person. You always eat out during the week. It is 
your turn to do the grocery shopping. Use the following information to help you answer 
the questions. 



NEWSPAPER ADS 



GROCERY LIST 

sausage 

eggs 

bread 

green oeans 
mayonnaise 
hamburger 
lettuce 



STORE X 



). 0. Sausage . . ....89c: Hamburger . . 87c/ib. 



Favorite Vegetables 5/$ 1.00 
corn, peas, carrots, mixed 

Great MAYONNAISE . . . .580 
Great White Bread . ....3/$1 

Head LETTUCE 1 90 



BONUS COUPON 

Large AA 
Eggs 300 



STORE Y 



EVERYDAY PRICES 



Squeeze White Bread . . . 340 

Pint MAYONNAISE 300 

AA Large Eggs 700 



SUMMER BRAND VEGETABLES 
(Your choice) 4/$1 

Breakfast Sausage . . .950/ib. 

Luncheon Meats . . 900 

(12 oz.) 

Hamburger (5 lb.) 800 

(reg. $1.09) 



STORE Z 



SAVE AT SAMIWAY 
This week's Low Low Prices 



White Bread 350 



Hamburger 990/lb. Gr. Beans (303) 250 

Sausage — 940/ib. Mayonnaise (pt.) . . 310 



AA 



Eggs 750/d2. Head Lettuce 



.210 



(questions on next page) 
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35. Which ad, X, Y, or 2, contains the most information about the items which 
are on your list? 

36. Which ad, X, Y, or Z, leads you to think the store has the most specials? 

37. Which ad, X, Y, or Z, tells you the least information about the foods you want 
to buy? 



Suppose that you also know the following about each store. 

X is within walking distance of your home. 

Y is in another part of town. 

Z is on your way home from work. 

X has piped-in music and will cash payroll checks. 

Y is the largest store and is in a shopping complex. 

Z has friendly checkers, a large parking lot, and a bakery. 



38. Considering the above information and your shopping habits, at which store would 
you shop? 



39. Tell why you would choose this store by explaining how your personal values relate 
to the consequences you predict are likely to result from shopping at the store you 
chose. 



40. If you shopped regularly at the store which you chose for your answer to question 
#38, what would you predict to be the long-term effect on your food bill? What evi- 
dence do you have to support your predictions? 
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41-44. Joyce shops at the corner grocery store because it is the only grocery store within 
walking distance of her home. Lately she has been unhappy with the service she re- 
ceives from the sales clerks in the store. They either ignore Joyce or snap at her when 
she tries to talk with them. Sho gets upset every time she goes to the store. What 
should Joyce do? 



CHOICES BEING CONSIDERED 



JOYCE'S VALUES' 



A. Never shop at this store again 

B. Treat the sales clerk the way they 
treat her 

C. Tell the manager what is happening 

D. Pretend nothing is happening 



Honesty XXX 
Facing and solving problems XXX 
Convenience XX 
Acting maturely XX 
Getting along with people X 
Pleasantness in shopping situations X 



•Number of X's represent degree of 
importance to Joyce. The more X's, 
the greater the importance of the value 
to Joyce. 

41 . Check the blank preceding the one choice below which is least consistent with 
Joyce's values. 

A. Never shop at this store again 

B. Treat the sales clerks the way they treat her 

C. Tell the manager what is happening 

D. Pretend nothing is happening 



42. Checiv the blank preceding the one choice below which is most consistent with 
Joyce's values. 

A. Never shop at this store again 

B. Treat the sales clerks the way they treat her 

C. Tell the manager what is happening 

D. Pretend nothing is happening 



43. Explain the reasons why you chose the response you did for question #42. 

44. Explain the reasons why you chose the response you did for question #43. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

CONSUMER COMPETENCY FOR DECISION AND OBJECTIVES 



Consumer Competency for Decision: 



Tlie consumer will use at a level of mastery 
the decision process in relation to consumer 
behavior. 



Objectives: Having completed the planned learnings .n Decision, the learner will 
demonstrate use of the decision process at a level of mastery by: 

1 ) recognizing a decision-problem. 

2) considering alternatives. 

3) clarifying alternatives in terms of values and knowledge. 

4) predicting consequences of alternatives and supporting the predictions. 

5) analyzing alternatives in terms of the predicted consequences. 

6) ordering alternatives on the basis of value priorities and the accept- 
ability of consequences. 
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LEARNINGS FOR OBJECTIVE 1) 

Recognizing a Decision-Problem 



Consumer Competency for Decision: The consumer will use at a level of mastery 

the decision process in relation to consumer 
behavior. 



Objective: Having completed the planned learnings in Decision, the learner will 
demonstrate use of the decision process at a level of mastery by 

1 ) recognizing a decision-problem. 



Suggested Learnings 



page 

I was sure 21 

What is Clan's story? 24 
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1 ) recognizing a decision-problem 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



I WAS SURE 



A personal situation, such as the one which follows, may be used to stimulate learners to 
identify the aspects of the situation which puzzle them, the decision-problems which are implied, 
ways of investigating the decision-problems, and methods of finding answers to the decision- 
problems. Both legal and moral-ethical aspects are implied in the situation. Depending upon 
your group's mastery of the group-inquiry process, they may identify and Investigate one 
decision-problem at a time, or they may plan to divide their group and investigate both ques- 
tions at the same time. 

Before presenting the situation, you may want to familiarize yourself with the October 22, 1970 
Postal Bulletin on the mailing of unordered merchandise. Postal Reorganization Act, Public 
Law 91-375. 

Situation: 

Judy Lee received in the mail a rather nice looking wrist watch from AKK-Sales, Inc. Judy looked 
again at the address; it was to her and at the correct address. Because she knew she hadn't 
ordered a watch or anything else from AKK-Sales, Inc., she decided to put the watch into a 
drawer and wait awhile. Later that month she received a bill for $50.00. What should she do? 



TEACHER — LEARNF.R DIALOGUE 



Suggested Teacher Response 
What might you think If this happened to you? 



What other thoughts do you have? 



Who else has a comment? 



Possible Learner Response 

I'd send it back. 

But, they still might bill you. 

They can t bill you for something you don't have. 

You shouldn't have to pay for something you 
didn't order. 

They might send the police after you. 

I don't think there is a thing that can be done to 
you if you i<esp it. 

She was dishonest in the first place. 
What do you mean? She didn't do anything 



You have many different reactions. Some of 
you said to keep it; some said it must be 
sent back; others talked about mailing lists 
and police. I'm glad that you didn't all agree. 

Conskier what everyone has said, and write (Learners write questions.) 
down one question that you would like to 
know the answer to. 
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1 ) recognizing a decision-problem 



Suggested Teacher Response 



Possible Learner Response 



Share your questions, and well choose one 
that we could all investigate. 



What can you legally do with something you 
didn't order? 

How does a nanne get on a mailing list? 

What l<inds of things affect unordered goods? 

What can happen to you if you do nothing in a 
similar situation? 



Now that youVe heard everyone*8 questions, 
picl( one to investigate that might help you to 
mai<e a decision if you were in Judy's posi- 
tion. 



What is the law about stuff you didn't order? 



Is that your question? 



Yes! 



What could we do to find out (repeat learner 
question)? 



Ask a lawyer 

The Post Office should know. 

Maybe someone in government would have an 
idea. 

I have a friend who works for a maii order house. 
The question might have come up there. 

We could ask people if they have had a similar 
experience, and find out what they did. 



How shall we begin? 



ril ask a lawyer if someone will go with me. 

Maybe we should ask several. 

The five of us are going to write up some ques- 
tions and then survey people. 

We can work togetfier and get a letter ready that 
we'll send to the Attorney General. 



Now, who is doing what? 



Those guys are . . . Sue and I are 
is preparing a . . . And . . . 



. That group 



ERLC 
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1 ) recognizing a decision-problem 



Suggested Teacher Response 
What other decisions need to be made? 
Is there something you'd lilce me to do? 



Possible Learner Response 

We can compare what we ve found out a week 
from Friday. 

We need your help on our survey. 
Where is there a typewriter we can use? 



(Note to the teacher) 

Have faith in the learners' abilities to recognize unproductive attempts to gather relevant information 
and to make needed changes as they carry out their plans. When they have answered their original 
question, help them to organize for the investigation of other questions that puzzle them about their 
findings, such as, what moral obligations should be considered when making decisions about un- 
ordered merchandise. As their quest continues, encourage them to apply the next steps of the decision 
process. Additional information about this approach may be found in Models o1 Teaching (B. Joyce & 
M. Weil. Prentice-Hall. 1972. pp. 36-47). 
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1) recognizing a decision-problem 



WHAT IS CLARI'S STORY? 

Recognition of a decision-problem requires a synthesis of Inquiry skills and Valuing skills. 
In this lesson learners state a decision-problem and identify facts and values related to the 
decision-problem. 

TEACHER — LEARNER DIALOGUE 



Suggested Teacher Response 



Possible Learner Response 



I have a story about a person named Clarl. 
You are to help Clarl recognize a decision- 
problem. 

Each time you think you know what Clarl's 
decision-problem is, raise your hand. The 
first person whose hand Is raised, states the 
possible decision-problem. Then the story 
will continue. We'll keep track of the number 
of times you find a possible decision-problem 
by writing each possible decision-problem on 
the board. Sometimes more than one possible 
decision-problem will come up before you 
stop me. ril begin the story. 

Clari has been looking at new and used cars. 



What else could be a possible decision- 
problem? 

The following businesses have said Clari 
could obtain a loan: a savings and loan asso- 
ciation, a bank, a finance company, and a 
credit union. 

if Clarl takes a $3,000 loan for three years, 
the payments will be $120 per month; if the 
loan Is for two years the monthly payment 
will be $170 per month. 

Can you deckle that? 

Why? 

Okay. New model cars will be out next month. 

I have some other Information about the sit- 
uation. Clari doesn't have a driver's license. 

Clari doesn't know how to drive. 



(Hand raised.) 

Whether to buy a new or used car. 
How to kill some time. 



From which should Clari borrow? 



Which loan is the better deal? 



No 

I'd have to figure it out. 

Should Clari wait and look at a new car? 

Should Clarl get one? 

Clari could learn. 



ERIC 
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1 ) recognizing a decision>probiem 



Suggested Teacher Response 



State a possible decision-problem. 

Clari was picked up for reckless driving before 
being old enough to get a license. Now, not 
even a learner's permit can be issued until 
age 21 in the state where Clari lives, and the 
driving schools require learner permits. 

Were any of the possible decision-problems 
actually decision-problems? 

Then a decision-problem was not identified. 

There is just a little more known about Clari. 
Keep watching for possible decision-prob- 
lems. 

Clari has just been offered a great position 
with a local business located ten miles away. 
Work starts at 8 A.M. 

With what you know about Clari, can that 
decision be made? 

Then what Is Clari's decision-problem related 
to? 

What decision can you make based upon 
what you know about Clari's situation? 

State a question, the answer to which will 
solve Clari's problem. 

Good! What is it about the last possible 
deciston-problem you mentioned that is dif- 
ferent from the others? 



Possible Learner Response 

Whether or not to learn to drive 

That's dumb. Clari might as well forget the whole 
thing. 

Not really 



Should Clari accept the position? 

Not really, because there may be no transporta- 
tion available. 

What transportation is available. 
None. 

What transportation is available that would get 
Clari to work and back on time daily? 

Everything else was just choosing. 

The last one had a purpose. 



Yes! You have identified a possible decision- 
problem. 

What would you need to know in order to Whether or not Clari wants to work, 
predict if Clari would investigate the answer 
to the question? 

You mentioned "work." What other values There is no reason to think about the job if you 
might Clari have? don't value money. 

The new car could indicate a material value, and 
not driving without a permit is respect for law and 
order. 

Our values help us determine whether or not 
we choose to investigate a decision-problem 
further. 
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1) recognizing a decision^probieoi 



— ^ 

Suggested Teacher Response 



Possible Learner Response 



Some people "decide** where to go on vaca- 
tion without considering other facts like 
money and time. Sometimes we spend a lot 
>f energy solving problems that don't exist. 
I want you to Identify some instances in which 
you or a friend tried to malce a decision with- 
out Identifying a d xlslon-problem. 



I had these friends who wern paying $200 a 
month for an apartment with all utilities furnished. 
They saw an ad for a two-bedroom apartment for 
$120 a month. The new apartment looked real 
nice, so they moved. Then they got the first 
month's bills: $20 electric bill. $40 fuel oil bill. 
$1 5 for a garage, and some other bills. 



Their decision-problem was how to estimate and 
compare costs of living in different places. They 
valued money, so if they had figured out the 
problem, they would have investigated. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
LEARNINGS FOR OBJECTIVE 2) 



Considering Alternatives 



Consumer Competency for Decision: The consumer will use at a level of mastery 

the decision process in relation to consumer 
behavior. 



Objective: Having completed the planned learnirgs in Decision, the learner will 
demonstrate use of the decision process at a level of mastery by 



2) considering alternatives. 



Suggested Learnings 



101 flavors too many 



page 
...28 



Ron's vacation 



30 



Stop! 



31 



Look at the headlines 



32 



There's more than one way 



35 
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2) considering alternatives 



101 FLAVORS TOO MANY 



This lesson encourages learners to think of the many alternatives people have and the many 
decisions they have to make. 

Before class you may wish to make a transparency or a bulletin board similar to the sketch on 
page 79. 



,.oBsroo 



n 

? ' 



Read to the class the story, 1 01 Flavors too many (adapted from a story by Jane Goodsell, 
Curriculum Materials For Integrating Consumer Education In Various Areas of Home Economics: 
Grand Rapids Workshop, Vocational Education, Michigan Department of Education, 1970). 



101 FLAVORS TOO MANY 



Ufa had to be simpler in the "Good Old Days." There didn't seem to be so many things to think 
about. When I got up on a cold winter morning, I didn't have to think of what to fix my family. I'd 
just stumble into the tey kitchen and put on the oatmeal. Today when I serve breakfast to my grand- 
children, I must decide whether to serve cereal — hot or cold, eggs — in ten different ways, pan- 
cakes, waffles or one of a hundred other choices. If I choose waffles, should I Tiake them from 
scratch or use frozen? If frozen, do the kids like the round or scuare shape; do they like plain, 
buttermilk or blueberry? 

Even toast can be a problem! To buy the bread for toast I must face a frightening list of choices. 
I used to just bake up several loaves of bread with whatever type of flour I could get. Now I find 
myself peering over the bakery counter staring at all those toaves. Do I want enrtehed white; whole, 
cracked or stone-ground wheat; gluten; cinnamon or raisin; egg twist — plain or topped with poppy or 
sesame seeds; potato bread; buttercrust; sourdough; pumpernickel; Russian, Jewish or Bohemian 
rye. and will I want it in a small or large loaf, unsized, thin-sliced, or regular? 

Yes, I think life was simpler. Today everything comes in decorator colors. The old days of 
limited choices had drawbacks too, for I used to wish I could buy a refrigerator that wasn't white or 
take a bath in a blue tub. So now that my black phone comes in six beautiful colors, I find that this 
color-coordinated, proportioned, finger-tip controlled, and multiple choice world is just too dazzling 
for me. 
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2) considering alternatives 



Oh. I know, everyone isn't as confused as I am by all these choices. There are those rare people 
who walk righ* up to the counter and order a sugar cone with one scoop of Double-Dutch Choco- 
late Ripple and one scoop of Marshmallow Coconut Pecan Toffee TO GO! Well, I ought to be like 
this child of the century — brisk, decisive, and firm, but it just doesn't work for me. When I was 
young, i used to struggle every time I had to decide between vanilla, chocolate, and strawberry. 
Today I'm facfeJ with 101 flavors too many! The last time I went to the ice cream shop, I promised 
myself I would not panic. I would stay calm and cool: so I entered the shop with determination, 
the flavors memorized from my previous visit. I repeated over and over in my mind — one half 
gallon of blueberry, please. That seemed to be easy enough. With an assured smile, I ordered. 

The girl behind the counter flashed back, "Blueberry Moon, Blueberry Ripple, or Blueberry 
Cheese Cake?" 

"Uh, — • Blueberry Ripple." 

"Ice cream or ice milk?" 

I grimed my teeth. ' Ice cream." 

"Brick or hard-packed?" 

With that last question, the fun of buying the ice cream was lost. My confidence faded, and I nerv- 
ously walked over to the self-serve freezer, reached in and grabbed the first carton my trembling 
hands could find. "I'll take this one," I whispered. And that's how I ended up with dill pickle ice. 



TEACHER LEARNER DIALOGUE 



Suggested Teacher Response 



Possible Learner Response 



What decisions could be made? 



What did the story say that Implied this person 
had had similar experiences In the past? 

Then there seems to be a bigger problem. 
What general problem might you say this per- 
son has? 



Eat the ice cream. 
Throw it out. 

Send someone else the next time. 
Something about bread. And phone colors. 



How to make up his/her mind. 



What advice might you give this person? 

Another way to say that some people need to 
learn how to make up their minds is to say 
some people need to learn the process of 
decision. 



How to figure out what he/she wants. 



ERIC 
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2) considering aitennatives 



s 



RON'S VACATION 



Read to the learners a situation such as the one which follows. 
Situation: 

Ron has decided to spend part of his vacation installing a fence around the yard west 
of his trailer honne. His fifteen-month-old daughter cannot play outside without supervision, 
and if the yard were enclosed, she could play outside alone. 

Ron has installed fenceposts which are 3V2 feet high. He is having a problem finding the 
wire fence he likes. He wants a fence with a 2 x 4-inch mesh because he believes this 
would be the most sturdy ferice. He has called every business in town that sells fencing 
materials and has been told that 2 x 4-inch wire mesh will not be available until the end 
of the summer. A few places do have 1 x 2-inch mesh fencing that Ron can afford, but it 
is four feet high. 



TEACHER — LEARNER DIALOGUE 



Suggested Teacher Response 



Possible Learner Response 



What do we know about Ron and his situa- 
tion? 



What else would we need to know to make 
Ron's decision? 



Why do you want to know these additional 
things? 



What are some of Ron's alternatives? 



He is on vacation. 

His daughter is fifteen months old. 

He has fence posts 3Vz feet high. 

He wants 2 x 4-inch mesh fencing. 

If he had time to install the fence later. 

If he '^uld hire someone to install the fence. 

If there are any businesses in the surrounding 
area that sell fencing materials. 

What is the most sturdy mesh for a wire fence. 

If Ron has free time, he could install the fence 
later this summer. 

If a different mesh is more sturdy, he might 
install that fence. 

He could possibly buy 2 x 4-inch mesh in another 
town and finish the fence on his vacation. 

He could change the fenceposts and install the 
1 X 2-inch mesh fencing. 



ERIC 
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2) considering alternatives 



STOP! 



Learners may overlook alternatives to a decision-problem for many reasons — they may not 
have been exposed to a certain view, they may feel It is too "wrong" to consider, that it is 
silly, etc. To increase creativity as learners consider a range of alternatives, pick a day when 
you are in a creative mood to plunge into this lesson. 

Choose a controversial decision-problem and present an extreme solution. Allow learners to 
think you believe what you are saying and continue to add evidence like a carnival barker. 
Eventually students will begin to disagree. When most of the learners have become Involved 
in the dispute, stop and identify the decision -problem and brainstorm for alternatives which 
deal with the problem. 

A discussion of the range of alternatives between total governmental and total self protection 
will result from the following speech. 

Speech: 

The way things are now at least -^0% of the money you will make in your lifetime will 
bring you no benefits. It will disappear with products that don't work as advertised, 
clothes that don t fit. sen/ices and goods not received and just slip-away into someone 
else's hands. The only way to stop this is for the government to put out of business 
all companies that don't deliver to you full value. An end must be put to any salesman 
who tres to get you to buy something you won't use. Businesses should refund all 
costs lor services not rendered or goods you have and don't use. You should have 
in your pocket the money for those jeans that don't fit, the over-payment of the rent, 
the record that you never received, and the hamburger you just couldn't eat. Eliminate 
the problem at its source? You know how it is. Let's get the needed laws on the 
books. It's time the government did something. Write letters, tell your friends. You 
all have ideas! How else can we get justice? 

Follow up questions: 

What comes to mind as you consider getting this campaign started? 
What do you want to say to this person? 
Are there some ways in which you agree? 
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2) considering alternatives 



LOOK AT THE HEADLINES 

When we notice similarities among different events, we often infer meanings which influence 
our future decisions. In this lesson the learners are presented with data which include topics 
related to consumer rights and responsibilities. The Headlines, page 81 , when used with this 
approach, usually resuit in the learners' stating a generalization about the influence of con- 
sumer rights and responsibilities upon decisions. 



TEACHER — LEARNER DIALOGUE 



Suggested Teacher Response Possible Learner Response 



Look at this list of head 
lines for newspaper 
anicles (page 81). 




Which headlines seem to go together? 



Who will write thesie on the board? 

(Note: Your learners will develop different groups. 
The responses will depend upon your learners' 
ability to see relationsttips end develop catego- 
ries.) 



What else seems to go with "Marijuana legal- 
ized"? 

Where should we put "Health hazard warn- 
ings"? 

You mentioned "Sleeping pill suicide" and 
botulism had something to do with death; are 
there other headlines which seem to belong 
with these two? 

Who else had au vlea? 



"B-J Cola folds" goes with "Penny fuze causes 
fire." 

"Lost credit cards" goes with those also. 
(Learner volunteers) 

(One way in which items may be grouped by 
learners.) 



B-J Cola folds 
Penny fuze causes fire 
Lost credit cards 
Going out of business sale 

Marijuana legalized 
Legislature vetoes consumer bill 
Ban on disposable bottles 
Sales scheme unlawful 
Keep of the grass 
Report price increase violations to IRS 
Education funds released 

Report price increase violations to IRS 
Homemakers plan shopping guide 
Food prices skyrocket 
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2) considering alternatives 



Suggested Teacher Response 



Possible Learner Response 



You may have to put one headline Into two 
groups if that Is the only way that it makes 
sense to you. 

Try to find more than two that go together. 



Do these groups seem to make sense to all 
of you? 

I'll draw a line above each group. What title 
or label could go on the Cola, Fire, Credit, 
Sale group? 

What could we call the next group? 
Do the rest of you agree? 
Contlnuelabeling the groups. 



Pollution control standards tighten 
Tire standards 
Guaranteed up to 40,000 miles 

City transit offers scenic tours 
High protein source discovered 
Free silver with $100 deposit 

Sleeping pill suicide 
Health hazard warning 
Botulism — Purple brand mushrooms 
Pranksters contaminate water system 

Auto models recalled 
Condominium deaths traced to garage vents 
Faulty equipment suit 
Court awards damages 

Yes. 

Misfortunes 

Legislation 
That is okay. 

Prices goes on the one with Homemakers. 

Quality on the Standards one. 
Bonuses next. 

Then Health Hazards. 



There is one group left. Some of you who 
have not said much should try it. 

What do you notice about all the headlines In 
the "Health Hazard" group? 

What other group Is similar to this one? 



Faulty Workmanship. 



Each might have to do with someone's life being 
taken. 

Faulty workmanship could also cause death. 



What makes the "Legislation" group different Once something is law it is hard to do some- 
from the "Price" group? thing about it. But the "Price" group shows some- 

one is trying to do something. 



What big idea does our grouping and labeling 
point out? 



In a way it looks like an outline of things con- 
sumers should do and should watch out for. 



Yes. What other ideas do you have? 



Consumers should be alert to many things. 
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2) considering aiternatives 



Suggested Teacher Response 



Possible Learner Response 



Put your ideas Into one general statement 
that you think is true. 



Suppose a visitor from another country aslted 
you for advice when shopping for services, 
would you be telling the truth if you said, 
"Know your rights and responsibilities and 
be aware of factors which affect price, quality, 
and health"? 



When making decisions consumers should i<now 
their rights and responsibilities and be aware of 
factors which affect prices, quality, and health. 



That might not be what he wants to know, but it 
is true. 



When might your statement not be true? Maybe a hermit wouldn't think it was tnje, but it 

is usually tme. 

We'll write our generalization on the board 
and see if we can find any exceptions to it. 

You have done quality thinking. I believe you 
have made an accurate statement. 
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2) constdering alternatives 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



THERE'S MORE THAN ONE WAY 



Looking at the consequences of an action before acting often saves time, frustration, and dis- 
satisfaction and leads to the attainment of what one really desires. If one can foresee the 
possible consequences, choosing among alternatives may be simplified. 

Learners complete There's more than one way, page 83, as follows: 



ALTERNATIVE #7: 

HYPOTHESIZING ABOUT 
CONSEQUENCES 



ALTERNATIVE #2: 

HYPOTHESIZING ABOUT 
CONSEQUENCES 



ALTERNATIVE #3: 

HYPOTHESIZING ABOUT 
CONSEQUENCES 



TEACHER LEARNER DIALOGUE 



Suggested Teacher Response 



Possible Learner Reponse 



Think of something you would like to do or a 
decision you would like to make. Write this 
on th3 appropriate line of the handout, 
There's more than one way (page 83). 



(Learner writes in alternative #1.) 



Now. think of several alternatives you could 
choose. Write one under each of the alter- 
native columns. 

In many life situations, we have to look at 
alternatives and consider the consequences 
of each. Sometimes the consequences of al- 
ternatives conflict with our values, and it is 
difficult to choose among the alternatives. 
Hypothesize about three or four possible con- 
sequences of each alternative. 

Write your hypothesis on your paper. 

Now that you have considered these alter- 
native courses of action and have hypothe- 
sized about the possible consequences of 
each, whteh alternff ive would you select? 

Is it your first alternative, the one you origi- 
nally selected? 



(Learners write their alternatives under the ap- 
propriate columns.) 



(Learners hypothesize about the possible con- 
sequences of each alternative.) 



(Learners write their hypotheses.) 

I'd choose alternative #3 because I could more 
easily accept those consequences than the con- 
sequences of the other two alternatives. 
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LEARNINGS FOR OBJECTIVE 3) 



Clarifying Alternatives 



Consumer Competency for Decision: The consumer will use at a level of mastery 

the decision process in relation to con- 
sumer behavior. 



Objective: Having completed the planned learnings in Decision, the learner will 
demonstrate use of the decision process at a level of mastery by 



3) clarifying alternatives in terms of values and knowledge. 



Suggested Learnings 



That is why 



page 
...37 



Mrs. Crane's decision 



.39 



Let yourself go 



.42 



flemusnoc 



46 
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3) ctdrifying alternatives 



THAT IS WHY 



Knowledge and personal values affect each person's selection of alternatives to consider in 
relation to a decision-problem. 



Present a situation (you might choose to use one of those which follow) and provide learners 
with several alternative choices. Write the alternatives on slips of paper and place them in a 
basket. Some blank slips of paper might be included to allow students to add a choice of their 
own. 



The learners draw an alternative, consider the facts and values in the situation, and prepare to 
justify the alternative. 



Encourage the learners to investigate several resources — library, businesses, textbooks, the 
telephone, teachers, and other learners. Learners are to justify their alternatives by citing 
supporting facts, resources, and values which are important in the problem. 



Situation #1 

You have made a plan for spending your monthly income. You believe in having insur- 
ance for unexpected circumstances. There is only $15 in your plan allowed for insurance. 
You are able to choose only one type of insurance. 



Alternatives: 
car insurance 
fire insurance 

hospitai-surgical-medical insurance 
wind and hail insurance 
disability income insurance 
liability insurance 
dental insurance 
major medical insurance 
theft insurance 



home owner's insurance 
renter's insurance 
recreation vehicle insurance 
mortgage insurance 
flood insurance 
earthquake insurance 
life insurance 
endowment insurance 
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3) clarifying alternatives 



Situation #2 

Your occupational foods class is responsible for the annual Faculty-Student Banquet. The 
work has been divided among different groups in your class. Your group must select and 
prepare the dessert for approximately 100 guests. You will have two hours in class and 
two or three hours after school in which to prepare the dessert. 



Alternatives: 




Baked Alaska 


Fruit Compote 


Strawberry Shortcake 


Cherries Jubilee 


Blueberry Tarts 


Lemon Meringue Pie 


Danish Pastry 


Cheesecake 


Apple Crisp 


Grape Juice Mousse 


Parfaits 


Chocolate Chiffon Pie 


Banana Splits 


Bread Pudding 


Brownies 


Angel Food Cake with Fruit Sauce 


Champagne Sherbet 


Petits Fours 



Situation #3 

The children are crying. There is no food in the house. The stores closed an hour ago. 
You know you will have income in two days, but all you have now is 59c. The children 
have had only a slice of toast and a glass of skim milk today. You know they need some- 
thing before they go to bed. What can you do? And what are the consequences of each? 

The teacher and learners develop alternatives. 
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3) ciaritying alternatives 



MRS. CRANE'S DECISION 

Learners predict consequences of a decision that is presented through the use of slides and a 
script about Mrs. Crane. 

Before class make slides by following the Procedure for making slides, page 41 . and using 
the sketches on page 85. 




Read the script as you show the slides to your learners. After the slides, direct the learners to 
discuss the possible consequences of Mrs. Crane's alternatives, and have the learners sup- 
port their predictions. 

SCRIPT FOR MRS. CRANE'S DECISION 

Show Slide Numbers: 

1. Mrs. Crane, a widow, has lived alone since her husband died fifteen years ago. Although 84 
years old. she still thinks of herself as young and is quite active. 

2. She owns an older home in Fargo, North Dakota, but has decided that keeping up the house 
and yard is getting to be too much for her. She is going to sell the house this summer. 

3. Mrs. Crane has a married daughter in Denver, Colorado, and 

4. a married ^on In southern California. Both have asked her to come and live with them. 

5. Mrs. Crane has many friends in Fargo and hates to leave them. She has lived there for al- 
most fifty years. 

6. The house sale should bring $18-25,000 which will give Mrs. Crane something to live on in the next 
few years. 

7. The problem is where should Mrs. Crane move? She is really puzzled. 
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3) clarifying alternatives 

8. What are some choices Mrs. Crane might have? 

a. Move to Denver, live with her daughter and son-in-law. 

b. Move to California, live with her son and daughter-in-law. The have no children and travel 
much of the time. 

c. Stay in Fargo and rent an apartment. She will be close to her friends. 

d. Stay in Fargo and live with a friend. 

e. Find a senior citizens' home, retirement village, or housing for older people provided by a social 
group to which she or her late husband belonged. 

f. Find turnkey — low rent housing. 



9. How will Mrs. Crane decide? 

Listed are some of Mrs. Crane's values and how she rates them as to importance. 



Being near friends x 

Living with her daughter xx 

Living with her son xx 

Being independent xxx 

Keeping active x 



10. Because being independent is of great Importance to Mrs. Crane, she feels a retirement home 
or village is not quite to her liking. Living with friends is out also, she says, because so many are 
moving into housing for older people or have specific plans of their own for different housing. 
Because she has been alone for fifteen years in a fairly large house, she doesn't want to set 
up housekeeping again in an apartment, so that's out too. 



1 1 . Now the choice has been narrowed for Mrs. Crane to move to Denver or California to live with one 
of her children. Knowing that her son and his wife travel all over the country in their camper, 
she wonders how secure she would feel living with them. She likes to keep active but is not what 
one calls **an avid traveler." 



12. The decision Mrs. Crane made was to go to Denver. She has weighed all the information she 
has and her values. Her daughter shares her interest in flower gardening, so she will be able to 
keep up that hobby. Mrs. Crane has enough money, she feels, so that if she is not happy living 
with her daughter, she can choose other housing in Denver and still be close to her family. 
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3) clarifying alternatives 



PROCEDURE FOR MAKING SLIDES 

Almost anyone can make slides without a camera for a finished cost of about five cents each. Either 
a filmstrip projector with slide attachments, or a slide projector can be used to show the slides you 
make. The procedure described below produces slides that can e used in any 2" x 2" projector. If 
one uses 127 slide mounts (something called "super slides"), the maximum inside area in which 
to place pictures, drawings, and/or words is a 1 7/16" square. 

You will need: 

A slide projector 

Acetate film or projection transparencies 
Slide mounts fur super slides 
Acetate pens (optional) 
Adhesive acetate color film (optional) 
Sketches such as those on page 85. 

A copy machine which will make acetates for overhead projector. 

1. On an 8 X 11 inch sheet of white paper, draw several 1V2-inch squares about Vz-inch apart. Mark 
in black pencil the picture outline of the idea you wish to project within each square. This is your 
master sheet. 

2. Using the master sheet, make a transparency. The heavier weight acetate is easier to use when pre- 
paring slides. 

3. Cut the transparency to fit the slide mount. 

4. Place each transparency square into a slide mount and seal according to directions supplied with the 
mounts. 

5. Add color with acetate pens or adhesive film.* 

•Adapted from "Instant Slides" by Jeff Miller, Media Specialist, John H. Glenn Junior High School, 
San Angelo. Texas. Consumer Education for Famiiies Witli Umited Incomes. Texas Tech University, 
1971. 
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3) clarifying alternatives 




LET YOURSELF GO 



The learner's concept of "consumer responsibility" may influence the selection of alternatives 
to a decision-problem. This lesson utilizes the learners' creativity to expand the concept, consumer 
responsibility. The sequence of instructions may seem peculiar, but the results 
are rewarding. Additional information about this approach can be found in Models of Teach- 
ing (B. Joyce & M. Weil, Prentice-Hall, 1972, pp. 233-252). 



We are going to work in some strange ways Things consumers should do. Responsibility 

to get to something reaiiy "far out." Teii me means sometning is expected of you. 

what the term, consumer responsibiiity, It is the opposite of consumer rights, 
means to you? 



To expand our ideas we wiii compare con- 
sumer responsibiiity to something eise. 



What inanimate oblect, some machine, couid A toaster that doesn't pop up all the time, 
be compared to consumer responsibiiity? 



TEACHER — LEARNER DIALOGUE 



Suggested Teacher Response 



Possibie Learner Respond 



What ( ih^ comes to mind? 



If you get something that doesn't work, it is your 
responsibility to do something about it so a 
whole bunch of people don't get stuck. 



A bicycle, it won't get you anywhere unless you 
peddle it. 



What other machines might be compared to 
consumer responsibiiity and found to l3e sim- 
ilar? 



A garbage disposal. 
Electrk; knife. 

A lawn mower, it evens off the tops that stick up. 



You mentioned (repeat machines mentioned by 
the learners). 



Choose one that has some of the qualities of 
consumer responsibility. 
Something reaiiy far out 



A gart)age disposal. 
Yes, a disposal. 



Describe a garbage disposal. 



Needs liquid to work. 

It can't take In all things, like metal and paper. 
Sometimes you have to unclog it to make it 
work. 
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3) Clarifying alternatives 



Suggested Teacher Response Possible Learner Response 



You have described some of the things that a 
disposal does, what it looks Mice, and how it 
works. What else comes to mind? 



!t decreases the size of what you put in. Blades 
or something go around and mix and chop things 
so they will go down the drain. 

It usually has a plug on top, It connects to a 
drain, and if you look under the sink you can 
see the outside of It. 
You control it with a switch. 



Anything else you would like to add to the It is a convenience found in many homes, 
description? 

Next we'll make a personal analogy to a dis- 
posal. That means you are to pretend that 
you are a disposal. 



YOU are the disposal. What do you feel like? 
Look around. Disposal, what do you see? 

How do the rest of you disposals feel? 

Remember, YOU are a disposal. 
Do you feel unwanted? 

You really Isecame disposals. 



I'm all mixed up inside. 

I'm full of garbage. I wish someone would turn 
me on. 

It is so dark. There is a big hole under me. 

I've got a piece of glass or a rock in me. it has 
chipped my blades. I feel old and nearly worn 
out, tired. 

I'm new and ready for use. I was just installed 
and I'm ready to tear up something. 

Disposals might not feel w^.ited. 

No, my family likes me, and they take good care 
of me. They always run some soap down after 
the garbage, so I feel clean. 



Next we are going to do something with 
some of the adjectives you used. You men- 
tioned: mixed-up, big, chipped, worn out, old, 
ready, wanted, liked, clean, tired, dark, new. 
As I write your words on the board look for 
two words that are opposites, or words that 
seem to fight with each other. 



New and old. 
Ready and worn out. 
Tired and ready. 



Pick the pair of words that seem to conflict 
the most. 

Something that seems to be a very strange 
pair. 

Is that the pair you all think expresses the 
most conflict? 



"Ready" and "worn out," because that is 
"ready," like you're about to begin something, 
but "worn out" means you can't ^tart anything. 



Yes, "ready" and "worn oc t." 
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3) clarifying alternatives 



Suggested Teacher Response 



Possible Leame*' Response 



Think of an animal that could be described as 
ready and worn out. 



You said a dog, a cat, a horse, and an ele- 
phant. Can you remember how each of these 
is both worn out and ready. 

We need to select from these animals one 
which would malte an interesting, exciting 
analogy with consumer responsibility. 
Which one shall we use? 



A hunting dog. He might get excited when he 
saw you packing up the guns, but not be helpful 
on the hunting trip. 

A cat might be sound asleep after a night of 
prowling, but wake right up if the refrigerator is 
opened. 

A horse that is shedding can look worn out but 
look ready to go when groomed. 
I've seen elcphints In circus pictures that have 
carried really l.eavy stuff and should be worn 
out. but they pick up the next pole, or whatever, 
and are ready to go. 

Yes. 



Which animal appeals to you most? 



An elephant. 



What do we know about an elephant? 



They live In Africa, India, and in zoos all over 
the world. 

They are big and grey and travel in herds. The 
ones in zoos are to look at, but sometimes 
people ride them. 



What does an elephant do? 



Sometimes they sleep, sometimes they are all 

decorated with jewels and metal. 

They cavy people and things. 

They maybe look at peopl3 and wonder what the 

people want or what they are looking at. 



You all have really been thinking. 



Use some of all these things we've been talk- 
ing about and write down something about 
consumer responsibility. 



Anything? 



Yes, you might include something about per- 
sonality, looks, or smell. Write something 
really "far out" about consumer responsibil- 
ity. 



(Learners write.) 



ERIC 
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3) clarifying alternatives 



Suggested Teacher Response 



Possible Learner Response 



May we hear what you have been writing? 



When I first asiced you about consumer re* 
sponsibility, you had little to say. You have 
developed some very exciting ideas. 

If you would lilce, some of you could p\ck 
out some to send to the newspaper. 



It is hard to know what all is involved in con- 
sumer responsibility. It is so big, like an elephant 
and can work so hard. Yet it sometimes seems 
not to exist, like it has been switched off. It 
deals with the way people see things. Every con- 
sumer has responsibilities. 

Some people show no responsibility, but I think 
everyone should. If you do nothing then you de- 
serve nothing, and have no reason to complain. 
It's just like at the zoo, some people go but 
never notice that some elephants have big ears 
and some have smaller ears, that some are old 
and some are young. They act like they don't 
care, but there would be a big stink if all the 
elephants disappeared just because people quit 
looking at them. There will be a big stink if 
people don't exercise their consumer responsibil- 
ity and they lose their consumer rights. 

(Other learners share their written ideas.) 



(Learners who wish carry out this final sug- 
gestion.) 



ERIC 
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3) clarify^g alternatives 



REMUSNOC 



In this lesson the learners examine the effects of alternative means of handling a decision- 
problem on consumer rights. Learners identify the relationship between consumer responsi- 
bilities and consumer rights as they listen to the Interview, page 87, and identify consumer 
responsibilities on the Signboard, page 89. 





TEACHER — LEARNER DIALOGUE 



Suggested Teacher Response 



Possible Learner Response 



ni share with you an interview with a Re- 
musnoc (pagfe 87). 

If a product made you sick or didn't work as 
directed, what decision-problem might you 
have? 



To help you Imagine a place where people 
have few. If any, consumer decision-prob- 
lems. 

I have a script for two of you to read the 
class (page 87). 

How would you like to be a Remusnoc? 



What can be done so I won't have wasted my 
money? 

How important is it to me to do anything besides 
throw it away and forget it? 

(Two volunteers read script) 



I wouldn't! 



What could be said about their consumer 
deciston-problems? 



They don't have any consumer choices, so they 
probably don't think they have any consumer 
decision-problems. 



I'm handing each of you a paper on which 
several consumer rights are written (page 
89). 

Tell me one right that the Remusnocs 
don't have. 



The right to choose. 



ERIC 
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3) clarifying alternatives 



Suggested Teacher Response 



Possible Learner Response 



Since they don*t have the right to choose, 
what are some things we do that tliey don't 
have to do? 

The things you have mentioned are some- 
times called responsibilities that go along 
with the right to choose. Write on the sign- 
board responsibilities that go with the RIGHT 
TO CHOOSE. 



Compare things. 

We have to know what we want. 

We have to know what is available. 



What are some other rights the Remusnocs 
don't have? 

Write down ail the responsibilities we have to 
assume as consumers if we are to claim each 
right. 

You said you wouldn't Mice to be a Remusnoc, 
but what are some ways we are iilce a Re- 
musnoc? 

How is a person similar to a Remusnoc if he 
uses something that malces him siclc, but he 
)ust forgets about it? 



They don't have any of these. 
They can't even say anything. 

(Lea'-ners write.) 



Well, sometimes we could find out about different 
products, but we don't. 



That is like covering up an injury. 



Which consumer right might bB covering up 
an injury affect? 



To be safe and to be heard. 
Maybe all of them. 



Loolc at your paper. 

What could we say about the relationship of 
consumer riglits and responsibilities? 



There are a lot more responsibilities than rights. 



You really don't have any rights if you don't as- 
sume any responsibility. 



At the beginning of class, 1 aslced you what 
decision-problem you might have if a product 
didn't wcric, or if it made you siclc. How does 
our discussion of consumer rights and re- 
sponsibilities affect the alternative ways you 
might choose to handle a problem related to 
a product that didn't worlc. 



If you haven't taken the responsibility to be sure 
you used it as directed, you might just make a 
fool of yourself and eventually no one would 
listen. 



What statement could you make about all the 
kinds of things we have been taildng about in 
class today? 



When you are considering different ways you 
could handle a consumer problem, you have 
to consider what effect what you do will have 
on your consumer rights and responsibilities. 



ERIC 
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Suggested Teacher Response Possible Learner Response 



Share with the class what you have written. The right to consume means you have a re> 
ril write everyone's ideas on the board. sponsibility to: 

Leave something for others. 

Not be greedy. 

Think about the consequences of what you 
consume. 

The right to be heard means you have a respon- 
sibility to: 
Be truthful. 

Contact a responsible person. 
Be courteous. 

Find out if you are communicating. 

The right to be safe means you have a responsi- 
bility to: 

Be alert to hazards. 

Determine limitations of products. 

Use products as directed. 

Select the right product or service for what is 

needed. 

Read the label and the directions. 

Use common sense. 

Use the product as intended. 

The right to be informed means you have a re- 
sponsibility to: 

Utilize information. 

Ask questions. 

Listen. 

Read. 

Observe. 

Think and learn. 

The right to choose freely means you have a 
responsibility to: 
Compare. 

Handle goods with care. 
Know what you want. 
Know what is available. 

There are still other responsibilities which 
we can add to our list as you identify them. 
This Is a good start. 
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LEARNINGS FOR OBJECTIVE 4) 



Predicting Consequences 



Consumer Competency for Decision: The consumer will use at a level of mastery 

the decision process in relation to con- 
sumer behavior. 



Objective: Having completed the planned learnings in Decision, the leamer 
will demonstrate use of the decision process at a level of mastery 
by 



4) predicting consequences of alternatives and supporting the pre- 
dictions. 



Suggested Learnings 



Genie bottle for sale 



page 
...50 



Who's in the right? 



,51 



How satisfied am I with the choices I've made 



53 



Relocation 



55 
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4) predicting consequences 



GENIE BOTTLE FOR SALE 



The atmosphere created by this lesson allows the learners to Identify, privately, instances 
when they have based a decision on misleading facts. 

Construct a bulletin board similar to the Genie bottle for sale, page 91. Present a sales 
pitch similar to the following. Then begin the questions. Learners may nod in response to some 
questions and be quite vocal in response to other questions. 



Ladies and gentlemen, I liave exactly what you've been looking for. Spend a few pennies and you 
can be more handso.-ne, more beautiful than you liave ever dreamed you could be. The ma^ic 
Is all riglit here in this bottle. The aroma will convince you that I have exactly wliat you've been 
looking for. Of course you want to be one of tlie first to own this Genie Bottle. It can be yours. 
Just look at tlie wonders it holds. Who will be able to refuse? 

Do you read the Information on the back of a grooming aid before you buy it? 

Do you think tliere are facts stated on the containers wliich support tlie impression you gain about 
products from television, radio, newspapers, and display panel designs? 

Can you expect any product to increase your femininity or your masculinity? to make you feel happy or 
free? odor free? etemally dry? 

Have you ever known anyone who bought a product which was later taken out of stores by the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration because the formula included a harmful ingredient? 

If you dislike spending money on products which don't perform as you liave been led to believe, what 
can you do to protect yourself? (List ideas on the board.) 

Look at each idea. What consequences could result to you and to other people if everyone can-led out 
one or more of tliese ideas? 



QENIE BOTTLE FOR SALE 




Sales pitch: 
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4) predicting consequences 



WHO'S IN THE RIGHT? 



This learning was designed to introduce to the learner the need for moral responsibility on the 
part of all consumers. In this lesson, the learner is presented with a situation involving consumer 
responsibility and is asked to identify Mrs. Rey's responsibility in the decision not to read the 
fabric label. Her values and the facts involved are also considered. The learners are then 
asked to predict some immediate and future consequences of the decision. 

Distribute to each learner a copy of Who's in the right?, page 93. After the situation is read 
and considered, ask the questions below to stimulate discussion concerning consumer re- 
sponsibility and the immediate and future consequences related to the decisions we make. 



TEACHER ~ LEARNER DIALOGUE 



Suggested Teacher Response 



Possible Learner Response 



Read Who's in the right} 
(page 93). 




What are some of the values expressed by 
Mrs. Rey in this situation? 



Convenience. 



Getting her money's worth. 



Saving time. 



What facts or information do we have about 
Mrs. Roy's situation? 



Mrs. Rey bought three yards of fabric on sale 
from a local fabric shop. 



The store policy allows returns or exchanges of fabric 
that contains flaws. 



Mrs. Rey was given a fabric care label when she pur- 
chased the material that explained that the fabric 
was dry cleanable only. 

Mrs. Rey did not read the care label. 
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Suggested Teacher Response 



Possible Learner Response 



What was Mrs. Rey*s responsibility in this situa- 
tion? 



She should have paid more attention to what she 
was buying. 

Mrs. Rey should have read the fabric care label 
before she bought the material. 

She should have read the care label before she 
washed the dress. 



Let*s list on the board a few of the immediate 
consequences of Mrs. Rey's decision not to read 
the fabric care label. 



She ruined her dress by washing it. 

Mrs. Rey wasted the money she spent on the 
fabric because she ruined the dress by washing 
it. 



What might be some possible long-term conse- 
quences of this experience on Mrs. Rey and how 
could it affect future consumers? 



She may think the store is unreasonable for not 
returning her money. 

Mrs. Rey wasted the time it took her to make the 
dress by not finding out how to care for it. 

Mrs. Rey purchased the fabric that she probably 
would not have purchased if she had known that 
it was dry clean only. 

In the future, Mrs. Rey may read the labels on the 
fabric and clothing that she and her family buys. 

Mrs. Rey may still continue to ignore fabric care 
labels. 

Mrs. Rey may stop buying fabric at that store 
believing that thoy cheated her. 

Mrs. Rey may inform her friends of her unfortu- 
nate experience and help them realize the impor- 
tance of reading fabric care labels. 

She could organize a club meeting to instruct 
the members on the use of fabric care labels. 
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4) predicting consequences 



HOW SATISFIED AM I WITH CHOICES I'VE MADE 



Learners evaluate past decisions and state a be'.'vavior which they predict will affect personal 
satisfaction. Their own values and predictions determine both the goals they set and their 
method for attaining their goal. 



TEACHER — LEARNER DIALOGUE 



Suggested Teacher Response Possible Learner Response 



The chart being handed 
out will give you the 
opportunity to see how 
satisfied yot> are with 
choices you nave made 
in the past (page 95). 




You will have a while to thinic about and com- (Learners complete chart.) 
piete your chart. 



What do your responses on the chart teli you 
about your choices? 



They tell me I should be more careful. 
I'm doing fine so far! 

Perhaps I will question my decisions later, but for 
now, they seem okay. 



Loolc at your chart. In five years from now 
you could asic yourself the same cjuestions 
about the choices you have made. What col- 
umns would you want to mark in five years? 



Mostly the ones to the left and none in "very 
unhappy." 



What can you pifvn to do right now to assure 
that In five years and throughout life these 
thing you want will be true of you? 



Develop a plan based on my values that will 
guide the way I chose to benave. 

Really examine each opportunity, look at possible 
outcomes, and Identify questions to be answered 
before making important decisions. 

I can't plan; it takes the joy out of life. 
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4) predicting consequences 



Suggested Teacher Response 



Possible Learner Response 



You have mentioned several things you could 
do. On the back of your chart, write a state- 
ment describing your view. Begin your sen- 
tence with "I," include a phrase that identifies 
some of your values and your predicted satis- 
faction. You will not have to share your state- 
ment. 

Yes, you have a statement. Each of you will 
write different statements. 

When you have finished your statements, fold 
your paper and put it away. No one else needs 
to see your statement. If you would like to 
talk about your statement privately, I'll be 
glad to talk with you. 



Is mine okay? I am going to consider my values, 
find facts, and predict outcomes of my decisions 
when there will be an effect on other people or 
on my health because to do so will support my 
strongest values and contribute to my personal 
satisfaction from my decisions. 



(Learners develop statements.) 



(Note to the teacher) 

This lesson is most effective if the personal commitment is documented. If the atmosphere of the 
class seems "right," pass around a sheet of paper and request that learners sign it if they are ready 
to behave in the manner indicated in their statements. Some will not sign. Then pass a second sheet 
of paper for those who will sign to indicate that they are NOT ready to behave in the manner indicated 
in their statement. Some learners may not be able to commit themselves either way. 
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4) predicting consequences 



RELOCATION 



In this game learners are faced with decision-problems related to moving. The consequences 
of alternatives available to persons who are moving to a new city are simulated and scored 
as satisfaction points. The element of chance, as in many games, is greater than in life. 

Groups of 3-6 leamers may play on one game board at a time. Each group will need: Reloca- 
tion game board, page 97; Movers' score sheet and profile, page 99; Rules for reloca- 
tion game, oage 101; Alternative cards, page 103; Play money, page 111; one of a pair of 
dice; and three buttons of different colors to use as markers. 

To reproduce the scale model of Relocation game board, page 97, locate a machine that 
enlarges the model 4-6 times, or have your Art or Photography Department make a larger 
model for you. 
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At the end of the game, when all groups have completed totaling satisfaction points, guide the 
leamers in comparing the predictions of the winners and the losers to the consequences ex- 
perienced in the game. Then discuss the implications for someone who is actually planning to 
move. 



TEACHER — LEARNER DIALOGUE 



Suggested Teacher Response 

Winners, what was the first decision you made 
that seemed to Influence your final score? 

What predictions did you make that influenced 
your choice? 



What other predictions did you have to make 
as you played? 

in what ways could this part of tlie game be 
compared to something that might happen if 
you were planning to move? 



Possible Learner Response 



Whether to go commercial or to rent a truck. 



There seemed to be more hazards involved in 
renting a truck, but that path didn't have as many 
high cost hazards as the commercial path. 

I predicted I'd never get to New City if I didn't 
get iruo a situation where I could load and leave. 

You might just think about moving but never 
decide to get ready. 
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4) predicting consequences 



Suggested Teacher Response 



Possible Learner Response 



After you arrived in New City, what did you 
need to know in order to decide which resi- 
dence or neighborhood card to keep? 

Why did you feel you needed to know? 



What happened in the game that might hap- 
pen if you took a Job in a new city? 

Tell me what seems to be helpful when mak- 
ing predictions. 

You mentioned "facts." It is a fact that some 
people rent a truck when they move. Would 
that fact have helped you in this game? 

Tell me more about what would be helpful 
when you are trying to predict consequences. 



What alternatives would be available. 



You are only guessing when you have no facts 
on which to base predictions. 

You might rent an unfurnished place and then 
learn your furniture was lost. 

Past experience can be helpful, but you really 
have to find out as many facts as possible. 

Not much. 



You have to know how often something happens, 
how to avoid things, where things are — really, 
everything you can find out; and even then you 
could make a prediction that would turn out to be 
wrong. 
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B£S1 COl^Y AVAILABLE 
LEARNINGS FOR OBJECTIVE 5) 



Analyzing Alternatives 



Consumer Competency for Decision: The jonsumer will use at a level of mastery 

the necision process in relation to ccnsumer 
behavior. 

Objective: Having completed the planned learnings in Decision, the learner will 
demonstrate use of the decision process at a level of mastery by 

5) analyzing alternatives in terms of the predicted consequences. 

Suggested Learnings 

Yes! That's the solution 
Where shall we live? . . 
Your honour 



page 
...58 

...62 
...65 
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S) analyzing alternatives 






YES! THAT'S THE SOLUTION 



People often do one thing or another without consciously making a decision. In this lesson, the 
learners are provided with a means of identifying the concept {the example is "systematized 
decisions"), but are not told what the concept is until they have discovered it by mentally 
comparing and contrasting situations. The result is that the students learn to identify the over- 
all picture involved In decisions, rather than to recite the steps of the process. 

Evidence which contains the concept is labeled "positive exemplars" or simply "yes." Evidence 
which does not contain the concept is labeled "negative exemplars" or "no." Further informa- 
tion about the strategy is provided at the end of the lesson. Trying it out is probably the easiest 
means of understanding how it works. 



TEACHER ~ LEARNER DIALOGUE 



Suggest'sd Teacher Response Possible Learner Response 



Task 1 

Each of the following situations which I have 
given you (page 1 13) is labeled "yes" or "no" 
depending on whether it represents the con- 
cept or idea I have in mind. As we read the 
first situation, will one of you write on thr 
board the ideas which you have about what 
the "yes" example means. 



1. POSITIVE EXEiMPURS 
All these examples have something in com- 
mon. 

—What concepts are represented? 

— What ideas do you think I have in mind? 

•— Is there anything else that comes to mind? 



(Read the first "yes") 

college 

jobs 

salary 

distance 

travel 

career 
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5) analyzing alternatives 



Suggested Teacher Response 



Possible Learner Response 



2. NEGATIVE EXEMPLARS 

Now let's look at a situation which is laiaeled 

"no." 

(Note: After reading the second situation, a "no," 
the teacher may say - ) 

This situation does NOT contain the concept. 
Is there an Idea here which is in the "yes" 
one? If so we'll have to cross it off. 
— >What is represented? 
—Will you draw a line through . . . because it 
is shown in the "no" group? 



(Read the first "no") 

distance 

job 

school 
money 
college 



3. POSITIVE EXEMPLARS 
Here is another "yes" situation, what is rep- 
resented here that was in the first "yes" ex- 
ample? Yes, "decision" is related to the 
concept I have in mind. 



(Read the third situation) 

school 

college 

army 

decision 



4. POSITIVE EXEMPLARS 
Let's go on to another "yes" situation. This is 
another "yes" situation. 
— Is there something else shown here? 
—From looitlng at the three "yes" situations 
can you find things they have in common? 



(Read tfie fourth situation) 

suitcaso 

packing 

mail 

choices 

family 



5. NEGATIVE EXEMPLARS 
Let's go on to another "no" situation. 
—This is a "no" situation. 
— Is there something we should eliminate 
from our list? 



(Read the fifth situation) 

teacher 

job. 

time period 



(Note: Continue with as many exemplars as are 
needed for the learners to come up with the 
concept.) 

What concept do 1 have in mind? Do you 
think this is my concept? How can we state 
that another way? You were thini ng about . . . 
Consider all "yes" ideas. You have an idea? 
Tell me what it is. Yesl That's the concept 1 
have In mind. 



It seems to be related to what's happening rather 
than to things. Each "y©s" has some problem, 
som*^ possible solutions and results, something 
actually done and some satisfaction from a good 
decision. 
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5) analyzing aiternatives 



Suggested Teacher Response Possible Learner Response 



Task II 



You said (repeat learner's concept). Good! 

Each "yes" included the parts of the decision 
process. 

How did you come up with this concept? 
—How did you arrive at this concept? 
—What did you consider as you were thinlc- 
ing? 

—When you first mentioned . . . what did you 

have in mind? 
—When we crossed out . . . what did you 

thinic? 

— What kinds of things were giving you clues? 



Other questions which might be used: 

— What did you have in mind when you said 

. . . (first idea)7 
—Were you just guessing? 
—Then . . . said . . . ! What made you thinic 

that? 

—What were you thiniclng of when you said it? 
—What did you have in mind that time? 
—What made you thinic we needed to cross 
off ... ? 

—Why did you eliminate this one? 

— I aslced you to look at . . . 

—When you added these things what were 
you thinking? 

—What were you thinking when you per- 
sisted in keeping these things? 

—When you got lost, did you give up on try- 
ing another approach? 

— Were you angry or frustrated when none of 
the ideas fit all the exemplars? 

—Were you thinking of broader or narrower 
concepts here than these? 

—When someone menttoned it was . . . , what 
dkl the rest of you think? 



(Note to the teacher) 

The following explanation may help you to select other concepts which can be taught while using 
this technique which improves learner thinking habits. 

li^ental sorting of relevant and invlevant data is basic to concept formation. By structuring exemplars of 
a concept's attributes and non-attributes the teacher provides the medium for thought related to the 
concept being taught. 
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S) analyzing alternatives 

BtSl COPY AVAIlABli 

The teacher provides simple and concise rules for the learners and makes visible ideas as they are 
expressed by noting possible related ideas and eliminating unrelated ideas. Encouragement evokes 
variety as the learners work toward discovering the concept the teacher has in mind. 

The teacher prepares by identifying positive attribUes. The situations (paragraphs, pictures, objects, 
etc.) are structured to show the positive and eliminate the negative. 

Care must be taken to allow the learners to pursue their quest from the data provided without teacher- 
imposed facts. 

This strategy differs from **mind reading'* because the learners have concrete clues, and from 'hide 
the thimble'* because the teacher must be alert to expressions of the concept in words from the 
learner's vocabulary. Task II helps the learners discover the various ways in which their minds reached 
the concept and reinforces their questioning abilities. 

The book Models of Teaching (B. Joyce & M. Weil, Prentice-Hall, 1972, pp. 109-122) further describes 
this strategy which reflects the teaching philosophy of Jerome Bruner. 
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5) analyzing alternatives 



WHERE SHALL WE LIVE? 



Learners work in groups and identify group values, set priorities and choose alternatives in the 
light of available evidence. New evidence forces a re-ordering of priorities in the selection of 
an alternative. 

The structure of the learning is dependent upon learner input. It allows the participants to pre- 
tend and change their roles as they follow the directions of the teacher; thus they are not put 
into threatening situations. 

A housing problem is used in this learning; however, man^ other topics could be substituted 
including transportation, vacations, insurance, recreation, or careers. 

Prepare the DWELLING CARDS before class. You will need about five for a class of twenty-five. 
Each of the cards represents a different choice of living space. Place on each card a picture 
of a dwelling, a description of the neighborhood, a classified ad for the residence, and any 
extra details you wish. Be sure to include a variety of housing choices, such as an apartment, 
a house to buy, a trailer, a tent, and a condominium. 

A monthly rent of $50 to $200 with the average being $100 is used in scoring this game. Dif- 
ferent rent rates may be used if the scoring is changed accordingly. 

Learners should sit in groups of five or less. Each person will need paper and a pencil. 

TEACHER — LEARNER DIALOGUE 



Suggested Teacher Response 



Possible Learner Response 



Everybody lives someplace, but not everyone 
considers the same things when looking for a 
place to live. 

On the bottom line of your paper write a 
VALUE that would influence your consider- 
ations when looking for a place to live. ^ 

Fold under your paper just above your re- 
sponse so that no one else can see what you 
wrote. 

Pass your papers one person to the right. 

On the bottom line of the paper you have 
now write a FACT that you would consider 
when looking for a place to live. 

(Note: Alternate instructions until six or eight 
responses have been made.) 



Space — my own bedroom. 



I have no fumiture. 
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5) analyzing alternatives 



Suggested Teacher Response 



1. State a VALUE 

Fold your response under. 
Pass the paper to the right. 

2. State a FACT 

Fold your response under. 
Pass the paper to the right. 

You are a family of five or fewer people. Elect 
a "Head of Household" and a "Spouse." Un- 
fold the papers and summarize your lists. The 
"Spouse" is responsible for this summary. 
Add any additional facts or values which you 
believe your family will have to consider be- 
fore selecting a living space. 

When you have finished (in about fifteen min- 
utes) send the "Head of Household" to 
choose two |30ssible dwellings for your fam- 
ily. 

The "IHead of Household" will have about five 
minutes to select two alternatives. He will not 
know your monthly allowance for rent until 
after he's returned. 

While the "Head of Household" is out the 
"Spouse" Is in charge of the family. The 
"Spouse" has five minutes to develop with 
the family a set of predicted consequences of 
living in different types of housing. 

Consider only what you now know about the 
family. You will want to write down more than 
five consequences. Be sure to support each 
with facts about and values of your family. 



"Spouses," read your predicted consequences 
one at a time. 

(Note: Score a point for eacti consequence 
whicfi is supported with evidence about ttie 
family.) 

I have assigned to each family points for 
each consequence which you predicted and 
which you supported with evidence about 
your family. 

The monthly allotment for each family has 
been calculated at the rate of $20 per validated 
consequence. 



Possible Learner Response 



(The "Head of Household" studiss dwelling cards 
and reports findings to the family.) 



(All "Heads of Households" return to the family.) 
(The "Spouses" report their findings.) 
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5) analyzing alternatives 



Suggested Teacher Response 



Possible Learner Response 



(Note: If Family XYZ stated five well supported 
predictions, then their monthly housing allot- 
ment becomes $100.) 

Families, add this new evidence which may 
influence your decision and plan the justifica- 
tion for your chosen alternative. You will 
have only about five minutes. 

You have two minutes to polish up your re- 
Riarits. You will be judged this time by a 
special panel. 

The "Spouse" In each family has just been 
talcen to the hospital, so you ail will have to 
get along without the "Spouse" this time. 

"Spouses," will you meet with me? 



"Heads of Households," we are now ready to 
hear your alternatives and your justification 
for it Who will speak first? 



(Each family as a group assesses its alternatives 
and prepares a realistic justification for its deci- 
sion to live in one dwelling or another.) 



(All "Spouse?" nnd the teacher meet as a grciip 
to determine the final scoring. Select one 
"Spouse" to be the spokesman who will an- 
nounce the final results of the day. With this 
announcement will be the surprise that the family 
with the highest score may select their "ideal 
house. ) 

("Heads of Households" report and the "Judg- 
es," formerly the "Spouses," score each pre- 
sentation. A scale of 1-10 would work fine, but 
the "Judges" may wish to use their own formula.) 



(Note to the teacher) 

The class session concludes with a bit of levity. The "Spokesman" for the "Judges" becomes an an- 
nouncer (like in a quiz show on TV) and reports the winner. The winner selects the "ideal house" for 
the winning family from the Dwelling Cards. 

As successive winners are announced, each family chooses from the remaining Dwelling Cards until 
the last runner up is awarded the Dwelling Card depicting the tent, or whatever is left. 
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5) analyzing alternatives 



YOUR HONOUR 



In this learning students must draw upon their knowledge of statements of fact and statements 
of value in order to play a classroom game which builds skill in defining problems, defending 
realistic alternatives, predicting consequences of their decisions and supporting with evidence 
their predictions. 

Before implementing this lesson ass emble equipment and supplies: 

1 . SITUATION SLIPS — Slips of paper on which are written situations which imply problems, page 
117. These are placed in a basket. 

2. ALTERNATIVE 'CARDS — Five altemativc cards, page 117, per team on which are written five 
different alternatives which might be appropriate in a variety of situations. (Make as many sets 
as are necessary for your group.) 




3. A judge's gavel (optional). 

4. Copies of "Instructions to l:he jury," page 66. 
Procedure: 

Select a leamer to play the JUDGE. 
Select three leamers to be JURISTS. 

Divkle the remainder of the class into teams of up to five to play DEFENDANTS. 
The teacher plays the BAILIFF. 
Directions for playing the game: 

Each of the five members of each team (DEFENDANTS) draws an ALTERNATIVE CARD to hold 
throughout the game.^ 

Each team chooses a "Lawyer" to be spokesman for the team. 
The JURY retires to the Jury Room. 

The JUDGE draws a SITUATION SLIP, pounds his gavel and reads the situation. 

er|c ^ 



5) analyzing altemativt 



The groups of DEFENDANTS confer and decide upon 

1 . the substance of the basic problem. 

2. an alternative from their team's ALTERNATIVE CARDS to defend. 

3. a defense for their choice based upon a realistic assessment of the problem and the predicted 
coHoequences of the choice. 

Within four minutes or as soon as a lawyer for any group has his "argument" ready, he stands and 
waits to be recognized by the JUDGE. (In case of a tie the JUDGE decides whom he will call upon 
first.) 

The JUDGE instructs BAILIFF to bring > the JURY. 
The JUDGE recognizes the "Lawyer" oy saying his name. 
The "Lawyer" says. "Ready. YOUR HONOUR." 

(The JUDGE deducts ten points for any team which does not report within four nninutes.) 
The BAILIFF brings the JURY in to hear the first case. 

The "Lawyers" take their turns in order as recognized by the JUDGE and deliver their defenses to the 
court. 

If a lawyer from more than one team presents a defense, then the first may also summarize his remarks 
after the other lawyers are finished. 

If a team wishes to "pass" on a situation without penalty their lawyer must stand before the four minutes 
are up, be recognized by the JUDGE and say. "No defense YOUR HONOUR." 

When all defenses have been preser >d, the JUDGE reads and gives a copy of the following instruc- 
tions to the JURY. 

Instructions to the JURY: 

Disregard anything you may have overheard about this situation and any personal involvement 
you may have with this case. Consider only information presented by the lawyers for each defense. 

If you feel that the problem has been clearly identified and defined, that the alternative chosen was 
chosen based upon realistic evidence or made to be realistic, consistent with stated values, and 
that the consequences of the alternative chosen have been explored, and clarified; then in your 
verdict you will award 10 points to a lawyer's team. 

If, however, in your mind the problem has not been defined, or soluttons presented have net been 
realistic, or if the consequences of the altemative chosen have not been made clear, you must 
choose not to accept the lawyer's plea and assess damages for the loss to the team of ten points. 

If you cannot agree then no points will be awarded to a team. You may in this court find in favor of 
all or none of the teams. 

Choose a "Foreman" to speak for you. Limit your deliberation to four minutes. 
In four minutes the BAILIFF brings in the JURY. 
The JUDGE calls for the verdict from the "Foreman." 

The "Foreman" hands a copy of the verdict to the JUDGE and says, "YOUR HONOUR, in the case of 
(Situation versus Lawyer's Name) we find in favor of and award points to 
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5) analyzing alternatives 



The JUDGE scores the points for the Defense or against the Defense. 
The game continues to round two. 
Order of play: 

The JURY retires to the Jury Room. 

The JUDGE brings down the gavel, draws and reads a situation. 
DEFENDANTS prepare their cases. 
JURY returns. 

"Lawyers" stand to be recognized. 
JUDGE requests the arguments. 
"Lawyers" argue their cases one at a time. 
The JUDGE instructs the JURY. 

The BAILIFF takes the JURY to the Jury Room to deliberate. 

The JUDGE draws and reads second, etc , situation. 

The BAILIFF brings in the JURY with the verdict from the previous case. 

The DEFENDANTS prepare their cases. 

(Notice that on round two the DEFENDANTS may prepare the next case while the JURY deliber- 
ates the last case.) 

(Note: As the game proceeds the instructions to the JURY niay be made more complex to insure a 
challenge to all teams. Various other modifications are possible depending upon your group.) 

The rounds continue until the BAILIFF announces that the court is either recessed until tomorrow or is 
dismissed. 
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LEARNINGS FOR OBJECTIVE 6) 



Ordering Alternatives 



Consumer Competency for Decision: The consumer will use at a level of mastery 

the decision process in relation to consumer 
behavior. 



Objective: Having completed the planned learnings in Decision, the learner will 
demonstrate use of the decision process at a level of mastery by 



6) ordering alternatives on the basis of value priorities and the accept- 
ability of consequences. 



Suggested Learnings 



What should be done? 



page 
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For the good of the majority 
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6) ordering alternatives 

BEST COPX AVAIUBU 



WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 



This lesson leads learners through tasks of the decision process and encourages recognition of 
a variety of possible solutions to a decision-problem. 

Divide the learners into groups and provide each group with a situation which involves a cur- 
rent consumer decision-problem and give each group a copy of the form, What should be 
done?, page 119. 




Each group elects a secretary and the secreta ^ ooMpletes the form, What should be done? 
by writing the group's ideas within the appropriate spaces on the form. 

The following situations could ^ . used. 

Situation *1: J ANE FROST 

Jane, who Is 18 years olf', is graduating from high school in a few months. Jane has found a sum- 
mer job which will pay $65 a week. She has been promised full-time summer employment with the 
possibility of continuing part-time next fall. 

Jane needs to sav'- $150 for tuition to enter a business college in the fall. She also has the re- 
sponsibility of buying her own school clothes and paying her personal expenses. One of Jane's 
biggest dreams has been to buy a car. She is considering paying $800 for a five-year-old car. Her 
payments would be $50 a month for twenty months. If she buys the car, she will have to take out 
a rider on her father's auto insurance, at a cost of $60 semi-annually. 

Jane's father will not lend her any money to buy the car because he feels she can use one of the 
two family cars for school and use the bus for work. What should Jme do? 



S,tuatiop #2: FUTURE TEACHERS CLUB 

The Future Teachers Club of Fairview High School earned $300 from an ecology drive. This 
ecology drive included a paper drive, collecting bottles and cleaning streets. All the club members 
were involved in the drive, and they now must decide how the club should use the $300. 

Some members want to spend the money for a field trip to a nearby city, using the money for food, 
motels, and entertainment. Other members favor giving the $300 to a community day-care center 
which needs contributions in order to continue to offer its sen^ices. 
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6) ordering alternatives 

When all groups have completed the form, each group presents the decision they would recommend to 
the person, or people, in the given situation. The presentation might be in the form of a radio program, 
a skit, a series of pictures or whatever the learners choose. The presentation should include answers to 
the following questions. 

1 . What decision-problem was identified? 

2. What altematives did you consider? 

3. What were the possible consequences of each alternative? 

4. What evidence do you have that the altematives are possible? 

5. What values and predicted consequences most influenced the altematives you considered? 

6. What is the relationship between the altematives and the decision*problem? 

7. What effects might the decision have on other consumers? 

8. Why would you be willing to assume responsibility for the effects upon yourself and others? 

9. Would it be acceptable for the groups to re-evaluate their decision and make a new decision? 
Why? 
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6) ordering alternatives 



FOR THE GOOD OF THE MAJORITY 



The following may be used as characterizations for role play. Assign learners (or enlist volun- 
teers) to play the roles. (Another situation which could be used is The Johansons, pagt 121.) 

A citizens' group has convened to discuss a proposed three-nnill levy to support mass 
transit in the community. 

City Council member, Leah Martin, begins, "Which districts will gain most from the levy? 
We must be sure all our people will benefit." 

Homemaker, Lynn Woods, adds, "Unless the system is drastically changed, it just means 
my neighborhood w'!I be paying for another service it can't use." 

Business President, Jens Jensen, speaks, "Soon there may be no downtown stores left 
because traffic problems have caused shoppers to patronize suburban stores." 

Ecoiogist. Tori Mills, adds, "People in areas in the country where mass transit systems 
operate efficiently consume less gasoline. Then there is the pollution issue to consider." 

Other members of the cast represent senior citizens who do not have private transporta- 
tion, transit officials, and various working and unemployed persons. 

Each learner may contribute, or you may wish to limit the cast to six or seven. When a variety 
of issues have been mentioned, begin questioning the class. 

TEACHER — LEARNER DIALOGUE 



Suggested Teacher Response 



What is the decision-problem? 

What courses of actton, what alternatives, are 
open to the citizens? 



There are still more alternatives. Name some 
others. 

How might we determine the possible conse- 
quences of the alternatives? 



Possible Learner Response 



They can organize to defeat the levy. 
Seek additional information. 
Boycott the transit system. 
Form car pools. 

Petition for restrictions on the use of private auto- 
mobiles. 

(Learners continue mentioning alternatives.) 

Some are pretty obvious. There must be some- 
thing written about similar situations. 
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6) ordering alternatives 



gtSi COM WM^LE 



Suggested Teacher Response 



Possible Learner Response 



Divide into groups, and 1*11 assign one alterna- 
tive to each group. If you don't iilce the one 
you get, you may choose a different one. 

What kind of information do we need? Where, 
how, can we get it? 

What role do values play in making decisions? 
How can you relate tlie facts and tlie values 
to the possible consequences? 

What consequences do you predict for the 
ffiternative(s)? What facts, information, sup- 
porting evidence do you have to have to 
support your predictions? 

These people might live in any metropolitan 
area. You may consider both the values ex- 
pressed in the skit and your own as you work 
wKh the alternative. 

With your group complete the What might 
happen? diagram (page 123) as you work 
through the problem. 




You all seem to have completed predicting 
possible consequences. May we hear how 
each group handled its alternative. 

ConskJering the supporting evidence we have, 
and what we know about the citizens* values, 
how could we order or rank the possible 
alternatives? 



(Learners prepare a plan for gathering needed 
information.) 



We have to know something about these people, 
like are they real? 



(Learners complete the diagram.) 



(The grc ups share their predictions of conse- 
quences for each alternative Identified earlier.) 



I'd put . . . first because 
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BEST copy AUllABLi 



Administering the Decision Process Post-Assessment 

Having completed the planned learning experiences to develop the Consumer Competent,/ for 
Decision, the teacher may wish to administer a post-assessment which is identical ♦o the 
pre-assessment used. 

A comparison of the pre* and post-assessment results indicates the extent to which lemr.ers 
have developed mastery of the decision process. This post-assessment provides evidence 
regarding each learner's ability to perform the objectives of the decision process. Such evi- 
dence is useful in planning lessons to meet the educational needs of the learners. The post- 
assessment results may be used to identify objectives for which the learners need further 
learning experiences. The results provide clues for selecting or designing learnings for con- 
tinued and expanded experience with the decision process. 
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ANSWER KEY FOR THE DECISION PROCESS ASSESSMENT ITEMS 

The desired responses for the Decision process assessment items, page 3, are indicated 

below. For free response questions a sample response is provided. Learners may present a 

variety of different responses which also would be accurate. 
♦ 

1. B 21. A 

2. A 22. Fresh air 



3. C 

4. A 

5. Straight forward, honest 

6. Appearance of material things 

7. Friendship 

8. Getting all you can 

9. Understanding 

10. Should we drink water from the tap or buy 
bottled water to drink? What should we do in 
order to stop the dumping by the company? 
How should we treat the water so that it is 
safe to drink? 

11. We couid: 

(a) Do nothing and wait for public officials to 
take action. 

(b) Move to another city or location. 

(c) Boycott the manufacturing plant. 

12. (a) We may become ill from poisonous ma- 
terial or may have to drink bottled water 
indefinitely. 

(b) We would have to uproot self/family. We 
may need to commute to work. We may like 
the new location better. 

(c) We may have no effect on condition of 
water. We could cause the company or city 
officials to act more quickly. 

13. They could spend money to fix their car. 

14. They could use their car until it quits running; 
then get a different one. 

15. They could use public transportation. 

16. They would buy many repairs and the car 
might not work anyway. 

17. They would save on repair bills for now but 
have an unreliable means of transportation. 

18. They would be assured of getting to work if 
public transportation ran on schedule. They 
may not be able to go where public trans- 
portation did not reach. 

19. B 

20. Comfort 



23 C 

24. Use of time and energy 

25. A 

26. Warmth 

27. C 

28. Work 

29. Less money than aide job. More time for 
studying. More time with friends. 

30. More money than new job. Not as much time 
as desired for studying and friends. 

31 . More money than either job alone. Little 
time for friends and studying. 

32. Education, self-support, work, friends. 

33. A. Take the nfew job. 

34. Taking the new job would allow Cathy to stay 
in school and spend more time studying and 
with friends which she wants. She would be 
earning almost as much as she would on the 
aide job. 

35. Z 

36. X 

37. X 

36' (The student could select any of the 

40. stores as long as his selection is sup- 
ported by its relationship to his personal 
values, consequences he predicts, and 
evidence he can supply.) 

41. D 

42. C 

43. If Joyce pretends nothing is happening, she 
is neither honest nor facing and solving prob- 
lems. These are the two values which are 
most important to Joyce. Pretending nothing 
is happening is not likely to solve Joyce's prob- 
lem. 

44. If Joyce tells the manager what is happening, 
she will be facing the problem ani trying 
a method which couldbring about an i jprove- 
ment in the service she gets. 
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BEST copy milABLE 



MATRIX OF THE DECISION PROCESS ASSESSMENT ITEMS 

You may choose to administer all or some of the assessment items depending on the age, 
interests, and abilities of your learners and your teaching situation. This matrix identifies which 
objective each item measures. There are several items which measure each of the objectives 
in the decision process. When constructing your test, include items to measure each of the 
objectives. After the learners have taken the test, knowing which items measure ea*^*" objective 
will enable you to interpret each learner's mastery of the process. 



Objectives 



Number of the item 



1) recognizing a decision problem 

2) considering alternatives 

3) clarifying alternatives 

4) predicting consequences 

5) analyzing alternatives 

6) ordering alternatives 



I. 2, 3, 4, 10 

II, 13, 14, 15 

5, o, 7, 8, 9, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 32, 35, 36, 37 

12, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 23, 25, 27, 29, 30. 
31, 40 

34, 39, 43, 44 
33, 38, 41, 42 



o 
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SUPPORT SYSTEM FOR THE DECISION PROCESS 
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2) considering alternatives 



'-ICOPIICC 
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* # V 



MAPLE 
NUT 



STRAWBERRY 



^OCq 



BUTTER 
BRICKLE 
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2) considering alternatives 



HEADLINES 



AUTO MODELS RECALLED qqiNG OUT OF BUSINESS SALE 

^0O<o&'^^ ^'E?*''^ HOMEMAKERSPLANSHOPPINGGUIDE 

,BEE SILVER ^^>THS100 DEPOSIT 

^^^tg,C^^ TIRE STANDARDS 
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HIGH PROTEIN SOURCE DISCOVERED 

voVN^^^ EDUCATION FUNDS RELEASED 

^O"^^^ SALES SCHEME UNUWFUl 



2) considering alternatives 



THERE'S MORE THAN ONE WAY 

A Decision I Would Like To Make: . 

ALTERNATIVE #7 ALTERNATIVE #2 ALTERNATIVE #3 

HYPOTHESIZING ABOUT HYPOTHESIZING ABOUT HYPOTHESIZING ABOUT 
CONSEQUENCES CONSEQUENCES CONSEQUENCES 

a) 
b) 

c) 

d) 
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3) ciaritying alternatives 



SKETCHES FOR SLIDES 




1. Mrs. Crane 




4. California 




7. The problem 



RETIREMENT HOME 
LIVE WITH FRIENDS 
APARTMENT 



10. Eliminating choices 



T 




2. Mrs. Crane's house 



4 




3. Denver, Colorado 




5. Friends 



APARTMENT? 

DENVER? 

'jALIFORNIA? 
V , FRIENDS? 

RET; MENT HOME? 



3. Choices 




DENVER? 
CALIF.? 



1 1 . Final choice 



HOUSE SALE 
$18-25,000 



6. House sale Income 



What is 




important to me? 


near friends 


X 


with daughter 


XX 


with son 


XX 


independent 


XXX 


keeping active 


X 



9. Values 



THE DECISION: 
D'^NVER 




12. The decision 
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3) clarifying alternatives 



INTERVIEW 



Inten/iev/er: I'm talking today with a Remusnoc. That is a person from a country where there 
are no consumers such as we are. Remusnoc is consumer spelled backward. 

I understand that you don't have a right to consume. 

Remusnoc: That is true. If everyone could take everythng they thought they might like, 
other people would have to do without things they really need. 

Interviewer: You mean you can't go into a store and get something for yourself? 

Remusnoc: We don't have what you call stores. Only very skilled people buy. They buy for 
everyone. 

interviewer: We have advertisements that tell us about new products. Do you have anything 
that might be similar? 

Remusnoc: Wi.jn we are given a product that is new to us. we go to a special class so 
we can learn all about it and how to use it. We have no need to see advertise- 
ments about things we won't ever have. 

I.iterviewer: Who is responsible for product safety? 

Remusnoc: The manufacturers. If someone is injured using a product, that person is 
considered stupid. The family tries to hide the accident. 

Interviewer: But what if it wasn't really the person's fault? 

What if something was vrong with the product, would you still hide the injury? 

Remusnoc: That just wouldn't happen. Experts have tried out the products. The manu- 
facturer would already be out of business if something h&d happen&d. 

Interviewer: Then you have no "say " in what products and services you will use. 

Remusncs: That is right. Why if we chose for ourselves we might make a mistake, and 
there would be no way to correct it. Who would listen to a Remusnoc? 

It would just cause confusion if everyone tried to figure out their own needs 
aiid war s and make purchases. 

Interviewer: """hank you for talking with me. You seem to be very satisfied with your way 
of life. 



3) clarifying alternatives 
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4) predicting consequerices 



BEST COPY 



GENIE BOTTLE FOR SALE 
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4) predicting consequences 



WHO'S IN THE RIGHT? 



Mrs. Rey bought three yards of fabric on sale at a local fabric shop 
to make a dress. The fabric looked like it was machine washable and 
would never need ironing. The clerk gave Mrs. Rey the fabric care label 
and assured her that if there were any flaws in the material, she cou'd 
return it for a refund or another piec^e of fabric. 

Two weeks later. Mrs. Rey made the dress and wore it to a club i"»e'-' 
ing. The next weekend, she washed the dress with her regular lau* • 
Mrs. Rey was shocked to find that the dress had faded in color and 
shrunk in size. She immediately brought the dress to the store to ask 
for a refund on the fabric. Mrs. Rey exclaimed to the clerk, "Something 
was wrong with this material. Look what happened when I washed it!" 
The clerk examined the fabric and checked the fabric from the original 
bolt of material. She then asked Mrs. Rey if she had read the fabric care 
label that was given to her when she purchased the material. The fabric 
label exDiaineci that the fabric was to be dry cleaned only. Mrs. Rey ad- 
mitted that she had not read the fabric care 'abel and had evidently mis* 
placed it. 

The clerk told Mrs. Rey that she was sorry that the dress v;as ruined but 
explained that since the mistake was Mrs. Rey's, the store could not re- 
fund her money or replace the fabric. 
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4) predicting consequences 



HOW SATISFIED AM I WITH CHOICES I'VE MADE? 

Check the box or boxes that describe how you feel about the choices or decisions you have 
made, if a decision does not apply to you, draw a line through the boxes for that decision. 





Very happy 
with 


Choice 
ceated 

nn nrnhlpm 


Had no 
other 


Question 

my 
choice 


Very 
unhappy 
with 
choice 


1. 

Life style 












2. 

Friends 












3. 

Vacations 












4. 

Purchases 












5. 

Living quarters 












6. 

Schooling 












7. 

Eating habits 
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4) relocatiofi game board 




4) predicting consequences 



MOVERS' SCORE SHEET AND PROFILES 



All players are MOVERS. All movers want to live in a new city which is 1400 to 1500 miles 
away. Each is the head of a household and is moving 4000 to 6000 pounds of furniture and personal 
effects plus an auto. Each i-opes to find a job in New City, a place to live, and new 
satisfactions. 

The winner of the Relocation game is determined by satisfaction point totals to be scored as 
indicated below. Enter additional points in the appropriate columns. 



Roll a die to determine your SITUATION (See page 101 for the Rules for Rf location Game). 
Place a marker on your starting position and find your column below. 



Obtain from the bank — 


SITUATION #1 

$1000 


SITUATION #2 

$2000 


SITUATION #3 

$3000 


Five rooms of furniture. 

(If sold obtain $2 per satisfaction point from 
bank and cross off points.) 


SATISFACTION 
POINTS 

300 


SATISFACTION 
POINTS 

200 


SATISFACTION 
POINTS 

100 


Automobile 


250 


200 


150 


Job in NEW CITY 

(Cross off points if better job is obtained.) 


250 


150 


NO JOB 


Two days to rest. May be used to avoid taking 
consequences of a turn by paying bank $20 
each. (Cross off if used.) 


D.R. 
D R. 


D.R. 
D.R. 


DR. 

D.R. 


Total satisfaction points from ALTERNATIVE 
cards. (Count only highest on duplicates.) 








Satisfaction points from remaining cash. (Count 
1 satisfaction point for each $2.) 








TOTAL SATISFACTION POINTS. 
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4) predicting consequences 



RULES FOR RELOCATION GAME 



Each mover rolls a die to determine if he will move in SITUATION #1. #2. or #3 and places 
his marker in the appropriate START in the center of the board. If a 4, 5. or 6 is rolled the die 
is passed to the mover on the left. 

Once on the START LANE the mover advances the count of the die or passes until he ends 
an advance on READY TO LOAD AND LEAVE. The mover then reads the consequences 
shown on the two circular paths (Commercial Mover and Rent a Truck) and places his marker 
on the LOAD AND LEAVE block of the RENT A TRUCK or COMMERCIAL MOVER circular 
path. 

Play continues around the circular paths with movers following the directions stated on the 
board and rolling to determine progress. The mover must complete the circle by landing on 
YOU MADE IT and placing his marker on START NEW CITY. 

In the NEW CITY each mover rolls and advances following the board directions. If a mover 
has less than $50. he may turn in his auto or furniture for the amount stated on the score 
sheet. If at any time a mover has no money, he forfeits the game. 

The object of the game is to accumulate the highest satisfaction point total. Points are listed 
on the score sheet. If a MOVER completes the game with two alternative cards from any one 
category (neighborhood, furniture, job. or residence) points may be counted from only one of 
the duplicates within a category. 

A mover may not hold more than five ALTERNATIVE cards at one time. Discard unwanted 
cards into the ALTERNATIVE stack. Wild cards are placed face up in front of the mover and 
may not be counted until the end of the game. 

After arrival in New City and the accumulation of five satisfaction cards, a mover may stop 
the game by saying Tm Located, stop the game." All movers then total their satisfaction 
points. The mover with the highest number of satisfaction points wins the game. See Movers' 
score sheet and profiles. 
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4) predicting consequences 



ALTERNATIVE CARDS 



Copy at least one set of alternative cards for every three learners who will be playing. Cut the 
cards apart on the lines and stack one or two sets on the game board. 
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4) predicting consequences 



GREAT 
NEIGHBORHOOD 



100 Satisfaction Points 
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You are not home sick 



50 Satisfaction Points 
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4) predicting consequences 



JOB 

You ve found a job if you needed one 
100 Satisfaction Points 


RESIDENCE 

Unfurnished new and clean 
One bedroom, small with some storage 

10 Satisfaction Points 


BONUS WILD CARD 

Favorite Hobbies giving you pleasure 

10 Satisfaction Points 


BONUS WILD CARD 

Your insurance paid for danriages 
to some goods 

10 Satisfaction Points 


1 

NEIGHBORHOOD 

Pleasant but long drive to work 
20 Satisfaction Points 


NEIGHBORHOOD 

Nice but makes your property tax rate high 
20 Satisfaction Points 


INCONVENIENT 
NEIGHBORHOOD 

10 Satisfaction Points 


RESIDENCE 

Unfurnished Apt. 
Everything fits 

100 Satisfaction Points 


BONUS WILD CARD 

New Free Educational Opportunities 
to Satisfaction Points 


NEIGHBORHOOD 

Just what you like 
100 Satisfaction Points 
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4) predicting consequences 



BONUS WILD CARD 

You are near free sport facilities 



10 Satisfaction Points 



NEIGHBORHOOD 

Near parks, good views 



50 Satisfaction Points 
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1 4) predicting consequences 



PLAY MONEY 

Copy the play money onto green paper and cut apart on the lines. Make four copies of this 
page for each game board. Stack the play money on the game board "BANK." 



$10.00 


$1 00.00 


$20.00 


$1 00.00 


$20.00 


$100.00 


$50.00 


$500.00 


$50.00 


$500.00 


$50.00 


$500.00 



5) analyzing alternatives 



YES! NO! 



Directions: Below are several situations. Each is labeled 'yes ' or 'no" depending upon wnether 
or not it represents a concept I. your teacher, has in mind. As you read, think of the concepts 
(ideas) that the "yes" situations might represent. Your task is to determine the principle(s) by 
which some situations were labeled yes " and others "no." 



YES 

Jerry has just graduated from college. He has been offered two jobs and is trying to decide 
which one to take. Jerry is interested in doing some traveling and seeing more of the country. 
The first job is a short distance from his home town. The second job is in another state, but the 
pay isn't as good as the first job. Since Jerry has college loans to pay back, he has decided to 
take the job which is closer to his home and pays more. After he has paid back his loans and 
earned some extra money, he plans to do more traveling. 



NO 

George was offered high paying jobs with two different firms but neither job really appealed 
to ci>rr\ so he enrolled in a trade school one hundred miles away to learn to draw. He really 
thinks school is fun and has met a lot of new friends. If his money holds out. he will finish the 
course next year. He says the money his folks spent putting him through college isn't a waste 
because he learned so much and received two good job offers. 



YES 

Tom is a high school senior. He is ti-ying to decide what to do after he graduates. He is a 
good student and has a "B " average. He could go to college, but he isn't sure what he wants 
to major in. He has also thought about joining the army or accepting a job working at a gas 
station. Tom recently decided to join the army. He hopes to use the time in the army to decide 
just what kind of training would be best for him. He knows too that he may qualify for G.I. Bill 
help. 



YES 

The suitcase was just too small. Everything Mark had stacked on the bed was essential. Mark 
couldn't get half the things packed that he wanted to take so he cancelled his reservations to 
go home for Christmas and began wrapping the gifts tor mailing. Mark returned from the Post 
Office to discover that his roommate had packed everything he'd laid out into the suitcase. 
Mark was sure something was missing, but his roommate assured him that it all fit. Mark had 
a beautiful Christmas with his family, and when it was time to pack up all his new presents, he 
noticed that his suitcase was too small. He thought about cancelling his reservations again or 
borrowing a bigger suitcase. Then he laughed; he'd almost done it again! Into a cardboard 
box went all the unbreakables he could mail. Mark returned to his apartment and eagerly 
awaited the delivery of his new presents. 
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5) dnd)y2ing alternatives 



NO 



Ruth s dad had taught school for ten years when he quit. Since then he has not stayed in one 
place more than six months. He says he s looking for the right job but is not having any luck. 



Sharon will go a long way in life. She always seems to know just how to do things. Her Dudget 
is limited, but she says clothes are important to her so she plans total outfits before making or 
buying anything. When she was in junior high, it was a different story. She was always beg- 
ging her mother for money for a new top or pants; but when she wore something new. she 
looked thrown together. 



Janet was in danger of being fired from her job as a cashier at a local restaurant. She needed 
a job and liked her work. However, every day she made foolish mistakes. She attended 
special classes which were supposed to help. She practiced at night, and really tried. Every- 
thing seemed to be going wrong — her check book wouldn't balance, she forgot her mother's 
birthday, ner car was towed away for overtime parking. Two months ago her best friend and 
roommate got married and moved out. Janet said she was lonesome and so bored that she 
started sleeping eight-ten hours a night. Last month her boss told her she'd be getting a raise 
and complimented her on *"*r work. Another friend of Janet's is moving in next week. Already 
there are plans for a party. Janet feels so good about the way things are going that she has 
signed a contract for a new car. 



The Johnson's -^re a newly married couple. They both go to school and work part-time. They 
are discouraged cy the high rent they have to pay for their apartment and have been consider- 
ing purchasing a mobile home. After much consideration they decided against the mobile 
home. They feel they cannot afford the high cost of the loan and think the depreciation on the 
mobile home will be too high if Mr. Johnson is offered a better job in another part of the 
country and they decide to sell it and move. Mrs. Johnson has started planning more ways to 
get their money's worth out of the present apartment by having friends over rather than always 
wanting to go to fancy places. They say they are happier with their apartment now and that 
they have doubled the amount they save each month. 



A door-to-door salesman came to Mrs. Smith's house today. He had a new gadget for saving 
time and money in the kitchen. Mrs. Smith is just delighted with the gadget but doesn't know 
when she 'll be able to try it out. It only works for wine cookery and she has no money for 
wine. She says she probably should have taken longer to learn just what the gadget was 
supposed to do before she signed the contract, but she had to get to the bank, and she didn't 
want to waste time talking with the salesman. 



YES 



NO 



YES 



NO 



o 
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5^ analysing alternatives 



SITUATIONS AND ALTERNATIVES 



SITUATION SLIPS: (To be drawn by the JUDGE) 



Your car won't start. 



Your dental bill is $500. 



The tape recorder which your borrowed was stolen. 



The coat you bought last year is still as good as new. but it no longer fits. 



You are five pounds overweight, and your wardrobe shows it. 



You can't find your ticket for the trip you've planned. 



Your landlord raised your rent $50 per month. 

Your home burned down, and you can't find a number for your insurance company in 
the phone book. 

Your electric mixer quit working while you were mixing up a cake. 

You can afford to spend $10 for a jacket, but you can't find one that fits. 



ALTERNATIVE CARJS: (To be written on cards for each DEFENDANT team member to 
draw and hold throughout the game.) 



BUY A NEW 



STEAL ONE 



FIX THE OLD 



BORROW ONE 



RENT ONE 



GET AN AUTHORITY 



• • • 
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6) ordering alternatives 



WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 

Identify the decision-problem in the situation. Write the information requested within each box. 
Decision-Problem: . 



What is valued by the 
people in the situation? 



What is the relevant information 
influencing their situation? 



One alternative: 



One 
Consequence 
of this 
action 



Another alternative: 



Another 
Consequence 
of this 
action 



One 
Consequence 
of this 
action 



Another 
Consequence 
of this 
action 
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6) ordenng alternatives 



THE JOHANSONS 



Prepare a skit to show the following family situation. Decide who will take whirh role; plan 
what you will say and how you will act it out. Present only the different views of the family 
members. At the completion of the skit the whole class will take part in helping the Johansons 
work out their decision-problem, 

Mr. and Mrs. Johanson and their three sons, ages 14, 16, and 18, are planning a family 
vacation trip for late summer. Pete, age 16, asks, "What about the car, Dad? Do you think 
it will make it? 

Dan. age 18. adds, "Dad, that car is so small and so old. Isn't it time we get a new one? 
There just isn t room for us and the gear too. " 

The Johansons drive a six-year old economy compact with about 100,000 actual miles on 
it. They get twenty miles per gallon, use regula.- gasoline, and spend little on repairs for 
the car. Mr. Johanson is concerned about the rising cost of gasoline and about the talk 
of a gasoline shortage. 

Mrs. Johanson doesn't really like to spend money. She thinks the present car is fine even 
if the boys are a little crowded in the back. 

Jason, 14, wants the family to get a four-wheel-drive vehicle with a short wheel base 
and high off the ground to take on hunting trips in the woods and mountain areas. 



o 
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6) ordering alternatives 



WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN? 



decisio n -problerTP> 



alternative 



supporting facts^ 



role of values 



possible consequences 



Directions: Considering the citizens' situation, fill in the citizens' problem. Identify the supporting facts 
and the role values will play in selecting the suggested alt>;mative, and predict the possible con- 
sequences of the decision. 
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RESOURCES 

The following sources of information were u*5-!c! by persons field testing the learnings included 
In Consumer Education Curriculum Modules. A Spiral-Procecs Approach. 



Advertising Council 

825 3rd Avenue 

Now York, New York 10022 

Agriculture Department 
Office of Information 
Washington, D.C. 20250 

American Bar Association 
Young Lawyer's Section 
1155 E. 60th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

American Home Economics Association 
?010 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 
Washington. D.C. 20036 

American National Cattlemen's Association 

P.O. Box 569 

Denver, Colorado 80201 

American National Standards Institute 

1430 Broadway 

New York, New York 10018 

American Vocational Association 
1510 H Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
1615 H Streei N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

Changing Times Education Service 
1729 H Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

Consumer Alert 

Federal Trade Commission 

Washington, D.C. 20580 

Consumer Educator 

National Association of Secondary 

School Principals 
1201 16th Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Consumer News 
Office of Consumer Affairs 
Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 

Consumer Product Safety Commission 
1715 K Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20207 

Consumer Reports 

Consumers Union of the United States, Inc. 

256 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, New York 10550 

Council of Better Business Bureaus 

845 3rd Avenue 

New York, New York 1002.^ 

Environmental Protection Agency 
Director of Public Affairs 
Washington, D.C. 20460 

FDA Consumer 
Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 2U402 

Federal Reserve System 
Board of Governors 
21st and Constitution Avenue N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20551 

Federal Trade Commission 
Washington, D.C. 20580 

Food & Drug Administration 
5600 Fishers Lane 
Rockville, Maryland 20852 

Housing & Urban Development Department 
Washington, D.C. 20410 

Iniernational Fabricare Institute 
P.O. Box 940 
Joliet, Illinois 60434 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 
Constitution Avenue & 12th Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20423 

J.C. Penney Company, Inc. 
Educational and Consumer Relations 
1301 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10019 

Labor Organizations 
Consult yellow pages of telephone 
directory for local address 

Money Management Institute 
Household Finance Corporation 
Prudential Plaza 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

National Education Association 
1201 16th Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Office of Consumer Affairs 
Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 20201 

Office of Public Affairs 
Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 



Postal Service 
Consumer Advocate 
Washington, D.C. 20260 

Public Affairs Committee 

381 Park Avenue S. 

New York, New York 10016 

Sears, Roebuck and Company 
Consumer Information Services 
Sears Tower 
Chicago, Illinois 60684 

Social Security Administration 
6401 Social Security Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 21235 

State Attorney General 
Capitol Building 
State Capitol 

State Health Department 
Capitol Building 
State Capitol 

Teaching Topics 
Institute of Life Insurance 
277 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 
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PEST COPY mmit 



RELATED READINGS 

Process Education 

Burton, W. H., R. B. Kimball, and R. L. Wing. Education for Effective Thinking. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1960. 

Cole, H. P. Process Education: Its Meaning and MeriV Educational Technology, XII (July 1972), 
pp. 39-49. 

Cole. H. P. Process Education. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Educational Technology Publi- 
cations, 1972. 

Parker, J. C. and L. J. Rubin. Process as Content. Chicago, Illinois: Rand McNally, 1966. 



Techniques and Strategies for Implementing Processes 

Banks, J. A. Teaching Strategies for the Social Studies. Reading, Massachusetts: Addison- 
Wesley, 1973. 

Beyer, B. K. Inquiry in the Social Studies Classroom: A Strategy for Teaching. Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, 1971. 

Bloom, B. S., J. T. Hastings, and G. F. Madaus. Handbook on Formative and Summative 
Evaluatton of Student Learning. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1 971 . 

Fraenkel. J. R. Helping Students Think and Value. Englewood Cliff? New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, 1973. 

Hunklns. F. P. Questioning Strategies and Techniques. Boston, Massachusetts: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1972. 

Joyce, B., and M. Weil. Models of Teaching. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1972. 

Joyce, B. R., M. Weil, and R. Wald. Three Teaching Strategies. Palo Alto, California: Science 
Research Associates, 1972. 

Mager, R. F. Developing Attitudes Toward Learning. Belmont, California: Fearon Publishers, 
1968. 

Mallan, J. T., and R. Hersh. No G. O. D.'s in the Classroom: Inquiry into Inquiry. Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: W. B. Saunders, 1972. 

Phillips, J. A., editor. Developing Value Constructs in Schooling: Inquiry into Process and 
Product. Worthington, Ohio: Ohio Association for Supervison and Curriculum Development, 
1972. 

Paths, L. E., M. Harmin, and S. B. Simon. Values and Teaching: Working with Values in the 
Classroom. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1966. 

Raths, L. E., A. Jonas, A, Rothstein, and S. Wassermann. Teaching for Thinking. Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1967. 
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Roden, P. The Elusive Truth. Glenville. Illinois: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1973. 

Ruud, J. B. Teaching for Changed Attitudes and Values. Washington, D.C.: Home Economics 
Education Association/National Education Association, 1972. 

Shulman, L. and W. Keislar, editors. Learning by Discovery. Chicago, Illinois: Rand McNally, 
1966. 

Simon, S. B. Clarifying Valuer: A Handbook of Practical Strategies. New York: Hart Publish- 
ing Company, 1973. 

Simon, S. B., L. W. Howe, and H. Kirschenbaum. Values Clarification. New York: Hart Publish- 
ing Companv, 1972. 

Wells, H. C. About Me (Student Book). Rosemont, Illinois: Combined Motivation Education 
Systems, Inc., 1971. 

Wells, H. C. About Me (Teacher's Guide). Rosemont, Illinois: Combined Motivation Education 
Systems, Inc., 1971. 
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Level I consumers tend to be impulsive. Immediate needs and 
wants determine most of their consumer habits. 



Level II consumers tend to champion consumer rights. 
They accept many half-truths and their actions may be 
in conflict with their values. 



Level III consumers' actions are based upon 
facts and values. They are strongly influenced 
by total environment — both present and 
predicted. 



Level IV are motivated by their 
concern for their fellow man to be 
active public decision-makers. 
They are dedicated to truth and 
use their personal resources to 
accomplish their goals 



ACTION 



DECISION 



INQUIRY— VALUING 
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